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@ Record from a doubtful circuit, then play back 
and amplify to identify background noises so they 
may be corrected. 








@ Monitor new operators for training; imperfec- 
tions of speech may thus be studied and corrected. 












Today the Gray Audograph is being used by the 
government for recording our own and enemy radio 
broadcasts, for airways traffic control, for code recep- 


sp ATURALLY telephone companies should be the first to use new applications in sound equip- 
NY p pp quip 
ment. Here are four valuable Audograph uses for your company: 





FOR ECONOMY AND ACCURACY 


@ Record the observations of field inspectors with 


a portable Audograph, eliminating pad-and-pencil 


notes, or trusting to the observer’s memory. 


@ Spot-monitor operators to check on improper use 


of equipment. 


providing 16 minutes, 31 minutes and 61 minutes record- 
ing time on each side. The large size thus gives a 
permanent record of more than 14,000 words on one 


tion (at both normal and very high speeds which may 
be played back at lower speeds for deciphering and 
transcription), for reconnaissance and observation re- 
cording, for interviews and interrogations in counter- 


disc — equal to 28 typewritten pages. The cost, by 














Audograph, is less than ten cents. Immediately after 
recording, the message can be played back by the 


; ' turn of a knob. 
espionage, and for permanent space-saving records 


of verbal orders. All Audographs are now going to the armed forces, 


The new Audograph records on paper-thin, plastic but they are important in the postwar ecpnomy plans 


Flexograph discs made 7%”, 914” and 12” in diameter, 


of hundreds of telephone and telegraph companies. 
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Flexograph record inexpensively preserves the SOUP MEM Me at elie) Me Me | 

spoken word — or code, or music 
| 





time you an idea or invention in electro-mechanics? . . « which you think will aid the war effort, or has a peace- 
time application? We'll be glad to develop it with you on a mutually satisfactory basis. 
We plan to add five or six products for postwar. If you have an idea or product which you believe will round 
out our activities, write Mr. W. E. Ditmars, President, in detail. We will consider any practical arrangement. 








MAKERS OF TELEPHONE PAY STATIONS SINCE 1891 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ¢ 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SAVES WEIGHT—SAVES SPACE 
SAVES PACKAGING COSTS 


To the land of the Totem Poles — 
flying time's from dawn to dusk. 
Because weight is a first considera- 
tion Gair containers and corrugated 
boxes play a vital part in overland 
and overseas shipping now and for 
SAVE WASTE PAPER 
the future. Gair by Air means max- a FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


imum cargo at minimum tonnage. 


Write for bookler “Air Cargoes.” 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK ee GAIR COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 
Folding Cartons * Box Boards + Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Containers 





...Hardly had 
man learned 
to fly than 
he began to 
feel the ur- 


gency of the 
need to com- 
municate be- 
tween ground 
and plane. 















Oe of the first successful attempts in such two-way | 
contact was accomplished with equipment designed 


and manufactured by Connecticut Telephone & Electric. 


Since the early days of the telephone, our people have 
been identified with progress in communications. Today 
the principles of communications have applications 
of the greatest importance to industry, in connection 


with product development and production control. 


Our developmental engineers also have much to 
offer to industrial executives seeking to produce a 
better product at lower cost. If our engineering and 
production facilities might tie in with your plans, we 
shall be happy indeed to talk with you. 





& ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE 
| 


INC. 












TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS @ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT @ ELECTRONIC 
DEVICES @ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT @ HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL COM- 
MUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS @ IGNITION SYSTEMS 


F ape wartime difficulties there is never a dearth of 
subjects about which one can editorialize, and par- 
ticularly so, if he wishes to take the critical view. But 
the great need of today, as we take stock of a year 
that has passed and contemplate possible accomplish- 
ment in the months ahead, is for constructive leader- 
ship, which, seeing faults, seeks to mend them by in- 
spirational methods rather than by critical reprimand. 

The inspirational method of leadership has proved so 
superior to the critical in so many instances that it seems 
almost too trite to discuss the point. And yet withal, 
in the heat of our anxiety to produce more rapidly for 
war while trying to plan intelligently for reconversion 
to peacetime production, we allow our better judgment 
to be submerged by nervous tensions that lash out to 
break a “bottleneck”, but instead frequently create a 
larger one. 

There is no denying that 1945 may be the most dif- 
ficult and trying year of the war for our fighting men 
and their relatives and for industrial executives who will 
be sorely tried by manpower and perhaps material short- 
ages while attempting to outdo their previous production 
records, or merely hold the “plant team” together until 
relaxation of wartime controls permits it to function to 
the full. In the face of these trials, what more desirable 
and helpful goal could management set for itself than 
to make an intense effort to convince every worker that 
his plant is ““A Good Place to Work”? 

It’s no easy matter to accomplish this goal which 
would have such far-reaching results in terms of em- 
ployee-employer harmony and increased productivity, 
but it has been done by very simple methods in many 
organizations. Six sample rules followed religiously by 
the management of the Richman Clothing Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, employing 2,000 people, has created 
such a good relationship that only eight persons have 
been fired in 25 years and no labor-management trouble 
has occurred in 100 years of operation. These rules upon 
which all good labor relations men are agreed include: 

1. Try to remember the names and interests of your 


workers. 


A GOAL FOR 1945 


By ALFRED C. FuLter, President 







































2. Keep your employees posted and talk things over 
with them. 

3. Inspire your workers to keep learning and ad- 
vancing. 

4. Get the ideas of workers on bettering conditions 
in your plant. 

5. Make yourself approachable at all times in your 
office and in the factory. 

6. Treat your employees as human beings like you 
would wish to be treated if you were a shop or 


office worker instead of the manager. 


Another successful attempt to convince employees 
that they have “A Good Place to Work” has been ac- 
complished by the National Cash Register Company 
of Dayton, Ohio. How that effort came to be launched 
and how it is being successfully continued was related by 
S. C. Allyn, president of the company, at the recent 
NAM conference in December. If you were not privi- 
leged to hear Mr. Allyn’s address I am sure you would 
enjoy reading a copy of it, which doubtless can be pro- 
cured through the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

There are hundreds, perhaps thousands more com- 
panies, both large and small, who have made these 
simple rules a living part of their management policy 
with astounding results in terms of profit for all four 
groups concerned—the customer, the investor, the 
worker and management. If you can get every man and 
woman in your shop and office to vote that your plant 
is “A Good Place to Work” you will have won the 
most important election of your career. You will then 
have done your share in creating industrial democracy 
in the finest sense, which will of itself shorten the war 


and buttress the peace to come. 








































PRODUC-TROL — “SEEING EYE” OF 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


““Why didn’t someone think of this years ago?” is the inevitable reaction 
after reading about Wassell of Westport who had an idea for charting 
industrial production with pegs, holes and string—an idea which has 
helped thousands of plants solve and prevent recurrence of war-retard- 


ing bottlenecks. 


of Westport that he has a one- 

track mind, if you make it clear 
that this tract is industrial systema- 
tizing methods. 

From the time he started his busi- 
ness career as secretary to the late 
H. W. Westinghouse, vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Airbrake Com- 
pany, and as secretary to the late John 
F. Miller, vice-chairman of the Board, 
until the time he went into business 
for himself as a methods engineer, all 
his working hours have been given 
over to devising ways of helping busi- 
ness know how it stands and look 
where it is going. 

Naturally, when America began 
to sound war-like, Lloyd Wassell 
wanted to do his bit by systematizing 
and scheduling war production within 
war plants. But they refused to let 
him! He took this refusal especially 
hard when his four sons joined the 
Army Air Forces, and the words “‘Sor- 


I T’s all right to tell F. Lloyd Wassell 





ry, sir, but you’re on the beach!” and 
“Nothing for you here, sir!” met his 
ears. He was a vigorous man of 53 
whose training had fitted him to bring 
order into the chaos of detail in which 
the American industrialist now found 
himself plunged, as the country 
launched upon the greatest production 
program in the world’s history. 

But Lloyd Wassell has never been 
one to take anything lying down. He 
stood his ground, thought and planned. 
Then he acted. Granted that war in- 
dustries had the privilege of refusing 
or accepting anyone’s services, he still 
knew that there was something to be 
done which he could do especially well. 
That service he determined to perform. 

And he did! 

He began by talking with every- 
one he knew and could meet, engaged 
in war production. They all told him 
that what the war program needed 
was a method of scheduling work. As 
things were, it was difficult to find 


TO KEEP A GRAPHIC RECORD of purchases and deliveries made against these 
purchases, the Buick purchasing department makes extensive use of peg-and-string 
boards, three of which are shown. Such records are important in keeping production 
moving by seeing that material and parts are on hand when needed. They are easily 
kept up to date and provide a quick visual record of available supplies of all neces- 
sary materials. 
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F. LLOYD WASSELL, Westport, Conn., 
inventor of Produc-Trol, the visual con- 
trol system in use in some 4,000 War 
plants and envisioning an even wider ap- 
plication to reconversion and to peace- 
time business industries. Mr. Wassell is 
senior partner of the Wassell Organiza- 
tion, manufacturers and distributors of 
the device. 
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out how long processes ought to take 
between planning stage and shipping 
date. It was almost impossible for 
anyone to be sure how long any type 
of job should consume in transit 
through a plant. No one really knew. 
It was any man’s guess. 

When the picture was clear in his 
mind, Lloyd Wassell set about to 
change this helter-skelter, hit-and- 
miss approach. He hated guess-work 
in anything. He had seen business 
failures occur through slovenliness in 
operation. He saw the waste of profit 
that came as a result of duplicated 
effort. He has spent a lifetime com- 
batting just these things and he had 
been successful. 

As a former sales manager for Sono- 
tone and as an associate in business 
for many years of James H. Rand, Jr. 
he had participated in the development 
and promotion of methods and pro- 
cedures involving manufacture, dis- 
tribution and sales. He knew that 
there was an answer for every question 
man can ask, and a way of circum- 
venting every difficulty. Bottlenecks 
are only small annoyances to a man 
who has the will and the capacity to 
get around them. 










He talked things over with his 
family as they sat at the big dining 
table in their Westport home. Some 
of his boys were still home; so were 
his daughters and daughters-in-law. 
They all told him that whatever he 
wanted to do they would help him 
with. He explained that he wanted 
to manufacture a board on which war 
production could be first plotted and 
then checked. With their help he 
turned out seven models of this visual 
flow-chart which he named Produc- 
Trol, a contraction of the words, “pro- 
duction” and “control”. It was a peg 
board, and across the top Wassell 
stretched a calendar. Here for the first 
time one saw the charting of time in 
visual form. A hole on the punch- 
board represented one unit of time; a 
year, a month, a week, a day, or an 
hour as the user might wish. Into the 
holes which the family punched out 
at equidistant points from the left 
margin and up and down in nice, 
straight lines, Wassell plugged lengths 
of plastic material which he cut from 
knitting needles, bought at the Five- 
and-Ten. 

“First,” he said, “let me preface all 
remarks by saying that I want to 
trace operations across this board on 
a time basis. I want to see things 
start here at the left at the hole I 
will mark “Today’ and I want to fol- 
low them through various procedures 
until the job emerges at the right, 
tagged ‘Finished’. In this way we can 
see exactly how much time anything 
takes to finish. We now have a basis 
for scheduling. In other words, we 
will know where we are and how long 
it should take to get where we are 
going. 

“That brings me to the point where 
we need a basic measuring peg. Let’s 
call it our progress peg. In production 
operations it should bear a number 
that corresponds to a job number in 
the plant. I will then attach to the 
progress peg a length of white fish 
cord and hide this string behind the 
board. It will be unreeled from an in- 
visible spring at the extreme left. I 
can thus take the peg out; pull it off 
to the right and plug it in under the 
exact calendar date on which manage- 
ment wants it to represent. This line 
which the peg spins (as a spider spins 
a webline) we'll call the progress or 
accomplishment line. It will be our 
guide; our measuring rod. Then, in a 
row directly underneath this line, we'll 
‘write’ the history of the transaction 
in colored pegs, exactly as things hap- 
pen to the job. For instance, a blue 





HOUSED IN WHATEVER SPACE he 
could find in his home town of Westport, 
F. Lloyd Wassell launched what was to 
be one of Connecticut’s most helpful war 
industries, and which can be depended 
upon to save American industries, large 
and small, for larger uses in the peace- 
time years ahead. 


peg put into hole 2 might mean ‘order 
received on the 2d day of the month’; 
a green peg in hole 4 could mean ‘order 
written up on the 4th’. A pink peg 
in hole 5 might mean ‘Paper work 
turned over to Planning Board on the 
Sth day’, etc. Thus all the way across 
the board the progress of any job may 
be watched by management, and com- 
parison with the ideal procedure con- 













































stantly checked. There is no chance 
with Produc-Trol for evasion or mis- 
representation. The board merely re- 
cords facts which are posted to it from 
records by an order clerk. It cannot 
conceal; it cannot minimize or ex- 
aggerate. It merely records things as 
they exist.” 

For the first time, management had 
an opportunity to survey each and 
every job under its roof and to know 
exactly where work was flowing along 
smoothly according to schedule; where 
there was an overloaded machine; 
where an operation was understaffed, 
and where there were bottlenecks like- 
ly to develop. Management now was 
able to anticipate bottlenecks; it was 
able to check tobogganing production; 
it could reward good work ard make 
disposition of situations needing ad- 
justment. 

As the Produc-Trol business began 
to bloom, factory space was constantly 
outgrown. Determined to manufacture 
in Westport and no place else, and to 
use only local help, never to pirate 
labor, Wassell found himself faced 
with a difficult problem. He took over 
an empty garage, a vacant bank and 
then unshuttered the old Thayer home 
on the Post Road as a general office. 
Recently he has bought a paper mill 
in town, which is now being remodeled 

(Continued on page 33) 





BRUCE SEARS, (left) manager of contract termination at the Cincinnati, Ohio war- 
plane engine plant of Wright Aeronautical Corporation, explains the unique visual 
control board process and its operations to Paul Kent of the factory records sections. 
The board, developed to speed terminations and reconversion procedures, places in full 
view at all times the day-to-day movements involving numerous vendors. 
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LET THE FOREMAN MANAGE 


By ELLSWORTH S. GRANT, Personnel Director, The Allen Manufacturing Company, Hartford 











AS EVERY industrial executive should know, the task of fitting fore- 


men into their rightful places in the management family, both from the 
standpoint of salary and authority, presents one of the most difficult 
problems facing top management today. This problem must be solved 
soon in the interests of efficiency and industrial peace. The author 
clearly analyzes the problem and suggests a remedy worthy of serious 


consideration. 


I 


HE war has affected industry in 

many revolutionary ways, the 

most disturbing of which may 
be the precipitated crisis of the fore- 
man’s relationship to management. 
This crisis, sown during the rapid rise 
to industrial bigness and cultivated by 
the labor ferment of the last decade, 
is today dramatized in the growing 
power of the three-year-old Foreman’s 
Association of America and the wave 
of supervisory strikes. Management is 
making the overdue discovery that for 
years it has extolled the virtues of 
foremanship but done little to protect 
it. 

To keep the present turmoil in 
proper perspective, it must be remem- 
bered that unionization of supervisory 
employees is not new; in fact, it has ex- 
isted in the printing trades since 1889, 
and it is found in the building trades, 
on railroads, in the maritime industry, 
and in the mines. Recently the trend 
in the mass production industries has 
been toward separate and independent 
unions like the Foreman’s Association, 
since the C.I.O. has frowned, publicly 
at least, on membership alongside of 
non-supervisory workers. Meanwhile 
the government, unsure of the signifi- 
cance of foreman unionization, is 
straddling the issue by permitting su- 
pervisors to unionize but refusing 
them collective bargaining rights. The 
chaotic results, though they have put 
employers in the middle legally, have 
nevertheless served to arouse them to 
self-analysis and action. 


There is no greater industrial con- 
tradiction that while the foreman is 
colorfully pictured as a versatile and 
indispensable manager, his once su- 
‘preme authority has been gradually 
withdrawn, modified or sidestepped, 
the pay differential between himself 
and his subordinates greatly narrowed 
through organized labor’s wage gains, 
and his viewpoint as well as his posi- 


tion blindly disregarded in formulat- 
ing and communicating company 
policies. It is the same kind of paradox 
as traditionally exists between the can- 
didate’s promise and the officeholder’s 
performance. In all holiness the fore- 
man is sworn in as part of manage- 
ment, and in all practicality he is 
treated as part of the rank and file. 

By definition the word “foreman” 
means the first or chief man. The title 
“foreman” is promiscuously used to 
cover every type of supervisor from 
the straw boss, setup man or group 
leader who directs the work of a hand- 
ful to the general foreman, manager 
or superintendent who may have juris- 
diction over hundreds of employees. If 
used to refer to a supervisor in full 
charge of a department or section 
thereof, who handles a number of 
workers with the help of assistant fore- 
men and group leaders, and who re- 
ports to the general foreman or super- 
intendent, it can be truly stated that 
in modern industry the foreman stands 
on the production line as management’s 
closest representative to the worker. 
He is variously dubbed as the “cutting 
edge” of management, the “sergeant 
of production” or “management’s right 
hand”. Certainly, to most workers, he 
is the company. 

If one could accept the glamorized 
version of the foreman’s job, he would 
have to believe that there was no limit 
to its variety and complexity. The war 
has undoubtedly added many hurdles 
and headaches, but it is impossible that 
one man Can possess so many qualities 
and skills and carry so many respon- 
sibilities as are currently claimed for 
the foreman. In the first place the ideal 
of what a foreman should be is a long 
human distance from the fact of what 
he can be. Similar personal and job de- 
mands, varying only in degree, are 
made of every manager in the indus- 
trial hierarchy up to the president, and 
not even the best fulfills all of them 
to perfection. In the second place, 
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once the amount of the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility and authority is deter- 
mined, specific limitations can and 
should be applied to his position. 

Basically the foreman’s job is con- 
cerned with production and people. 
His primary function is to get people 
to produce with maximum group effi- 
ciency and minimum individual dissat- 
isfaction. All his other functions are 
related, and subordinate, to that task. 
So much emphasis is usually placed on 
his technical knowledge of materials, 
machines and methods—his “know- 
how”—that frequently the foreman’s 
ability to handle people is taken for 
granted. The modern concept, giving 
human relations their rightful place 
in the industrial sun, holds that the 
foreman must know his men as well 
as his machines. If he is a first-rate 
mechanic yet unskilled in leadership, 
he cannot be expected to manage. 


What the Foremen Think 


Knowing what is expected of them, 
how do the foremen themselves react 
to their present status? In a limited 
survey* one out of two who were 
questioned felt unhappy and frus- 
trated, not because of labor or govern- 
ment but because of management. 
They blamed management for the lack 
of clear lines of authority, for having 
more than one boss, for failing to pro- 
vide training, for being left out of 


‘ policymaking, for being paid wages 


only slightly better than their sub- 
ordinates. Perhaps the most revealing 
fact was their reference to manage- 
ment as a group distinct from them- 
selves. They could not admit identity 
with something of which they were 
supposed to be part; they were unable 
to say “we”. 


Spokesmen for the belligerent Fore- 
men’s Association, in answer to man- 
agement’s claims about the importance 
of the foreman, argue that the world 
in which he could function as a man- 
ager disappeared “with the successful 
organization of mass _ production 
workers” beginning in 1935. Now, in 
their opinion, the foreman occupies no 
more favored position than the average 
employee. As a result foremen have 


*“The Status of the Foreman in Manage- 
ment,” Guy B. Arthur, Jr., Personnel, 
1943. 
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QUESTION: “Would you rate your foreman as a good, average, or poor foreman?” 
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60% SAY "GOOD" 


A SURVEY for Factory Management and Maintenance made by 
the Opinion Research Corporation and published in the No- 
although the majority of factory 
their chief criticism con- 


vember issue revealed that, 
workers rate their foreman 


“good”, 
become increasingly worried over net 
only the status of their job but its 
permanence. Two other factors inten- 
sify this concern: the advance toward 
job security which their subordinates 
have achieved through labor con- 
tracts; and the knowledge that in- 
dustry has been compelled to treble 
its supervisory force in wartime to 
over 1,500,000, many of whom face 
demotion or worse when peace comes. 
To the War Labor Board panel in- 
vestigating the grievances of foremen 
principally in Detroit the F.A.A. presi- 
dent remarked: “If you ask me what 
foremen are complaining about, I say 
they want the right to hold their jobs.” 


II 


It is true that the ascendancy of in- 
dustrial unions in the turbulent thirties 
changed the climate in which the fore- 
man supervised. The appearance of the 
shop steward and union committeeman 
signified the establishment of a new 
authority right in the foreman’s de- 
partment. Previously, many a foreman 
had bossed a business within a business 
without fear from above or below. He 
hired and fired at will; he drove and 
discriminated in the best bulldozing 
tradition. Now he quickly found he 
could no longer rule as he pleased; his 
personal power was circumscribed by 
mass organization and law. This com- 
petition for authority shook the whole 
structure of management and its func- 
tion, forcing the supervisor and his 


grounds: 


superiors to change their attitudes, to 
devise new techniques, to take different 
actions. In many cases the foreman lost 
ground at the hands of both manage- 
ment and labor; the one defied his 
authority, the other spiked it by al- 
lowing the steward to bypass him in 
the grievance procedure and by placing 
the total responsibility for labor rela- 
tions at the top of the organization. 


The Danger of Bigness 


But even organized labor’s rise does 
not tell the entire story of the fore- 
man’s decline. Both are effects of a 
greater, more irresistible cause—cen- 
tralization of industry. Mass produc- 
tion is impossible without industrial 
bigness; it is the price which America 
must pay for the highest standard of 
living in the world. Yet the human 
danger of bigness in business is separa- 
tion—between manager and worker, 
planner and doer, office and shop. The 
general result is, on the surface, order 
and efficiency but, underneath, a so- 
cial atmosphere that is impersonal, ma- 
terialistic and frequently undemo- 
cratic. A gulf of enormous human pro- 
portions keeps management and labor 
apart, when fundamentally there is 
every economic reason for both to be 
one in purpose. In such an environ- 
ment foremen are apt to differ from 
workers only in that their obligations 
grossly outweigh their rights. They 
stand just as far away from top man- 
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31% SAY "AVERAGE" 


































1% HAVE NO OPINION 


No So ds So ade ty 055% 
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8%, SAY "POOR" 


cerns his ability to handle men and his interest in their welfare. 
A substantial minority favor unions for foremen on three 
job protection, personal rights and strengthening of 
worker-foreman ties. For other charts, see below and page 10. 


agement. They constitute a one-way 
street, taking but not giving, perform- 
ing but not participating. They are 
foremen in title only. 

Nevertheless, to be efficient, the 
modern corporation requires many 
leaders instead of one. As a company 
grows, it is necessary to divide man- 
agerial responsibility and its twin 
authority into several levels of super- 
vision, starting with the foreman and 
ending with the president. Out of this 
division develops staff and line, similar 
in many respects to military organiza- 
tion, in which one part does the plan- 
ning and the other part the operating. 
All these managers are essential if the 
big boss is to maintain as close control 
over the blood and bone of his busi- 
ness as his grandfather did alone. 

Under this system the foreman be- 
comes head of a part of the whole, a 
link in the chain of management, the 
big boss’s direct contact with the 
worker. His department, instead of 
being a shop in itself, becomes inte- 
grated with every other department, 
and all are held together by the deci- 
sions and rules made at the top. His 
authority and responsibility are cut 
from the cloth that fits a manager and 
not a petty tyrant. Actually under the 
functional type of organization the su- 
pervisor has greater need for the quali- 
ties and skills, in addition to the status 
of leadership, than when he could call 
his job a throne and his department 
a domain. 


QUESTION: ‘Would you say the pay of foremen in your plant is about right, too high, or too low?” 





TLL 


6% SAY 
“TOO HIGH" 


62% SAY 
“ABOUT RIGHT” 
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19%, HAVE 
NO OPINION 


13% SAY 
“TOO LOW" 


























































































































































































































































With the fact of the supervisor’s re- 
lationship to management so preva- 
lently incompatible with the theory, is 
it any wonder that foremen in the 
mass production industries want to 
unionize? The .N.L.R.B. has declared 
them to be “émployees” within the 
meaning of the Wagner Act. They 
have seen the fruits of collective ac- 
tion. In fact, thany of those promoted 
to the supervisory force during the 
war were union members only yester- 
day when they belonged to the bar- 
gaining unit. Ford’s 9000 organized 
foremen in themselves add up to a 
large plant. And they have seen, es- 
pecially during wartime, the deter- 
ioration of the foreman’s position in 
respect to pay, security and recogni- 
tion. In the words of an authority on 
personnel administration, also a vice- 
president of General Foods: “After the 
foreman was selected for his job he 
was lectured blue in the face regarding 
his importance as ‘the key man in in- 
dustry’, and then in too many instances 
no confirmation was given this lip 
service by appropriate and genuine 
recognition.” 

What is the answer: encourage fore- 
men to join unions; resist bitterly their 
unionizing activities; eliminate fore- 
men entirely; or make it unnecessary 
and undesirable for them to unionize? 

There is a minority among execu- 
tives which is willing to have fore- 


men and most of their functions elim- 
inated. These people, many of whom 
believe human relations in the company 
is a one-man job or no job at all, argue 
that the foreman is nine-tenths techni- 
cian and can never be trained as a per- 
sonnel man or executive. Let him, 
they urge, be responsible for output 
and quality only, and leave labor rela- 
tions and the rest to the plant man- 
ager or the personnel department. As 
evidence of the foreman’s inability to 
handle human relations problems they 
point to the wartime development of 
employee counselors. 


Neither Fish Nor Flesh 


This argument is self-destructive 
because on the one hand it assumes that 
the foreman cannot become an execu- 
tive in the full meaning of the word, 
and on the other it concedes that he 
is an executive insofar as he has charge 
of a department’s production. In other 
words, it leaves the foreman still in 
the middle—neither fish nor flesh. 
Furthermore, if the foreman’s position 
were to be abolished, industry would 
have to create a new level of manage- 
ment to supervise the rank and file. 
There has to be a first line of man- 
agement to maintain efficiency and 
morale. 

For this same reason all of manage- 
ment including foremen stand to lose 


in the end if foremen continue to 









unionize. If supervisory unions eventu- 
ally succeed in gaining collective bar- 
gaining rights, their interests will in- 
evitably drift toward the unions of 
production workers—men and women 
whom they are supposed to manage. 
And it is hard to understand how 
unionized foremen will be able to rep- 
resent both management and labor at 
the same time. They must be one or 
the other. Yet it will not do for manu- 
facturers to fight supervisory unions 
as in the past they often have other 
unions; experience shows that the best 
way to strengthen labor organizations 
(aside from granting union security) 
is to resist them. 


Ill 


To save its foremen, industry must 
first decide they are “employers”—in 
both the functional and legal mean- 
ing of that word. Next, it must make 
them think of themselves as employers, 
as managers, as company representa- 
tives. It cannot accomplish overnight 
this task of changing attitudes of mind 
that have been built up for so long on 
what the foremen have observed and 
felt to the contrary. A talk from the 
president and the revival of weekly 
foremen’s meetings will not suffice. 
Top management must first redesign 
much of its own attitude and approach, 
then practice it day-by-day in count- 


(Continued on page 31) 


QUESTION: “Do you think it is all right for foremen to have unions, or do you think they should 


stay out of unions?” 


ANSWER 





42% SAY 


“ALL RIGHT TO HAVE UNIONS” 


“ALL RIGHT TO HAVE UNIONS" 


49%, 


UNION 


PEPPTETEEET NNT TITN 


> How the union and non-union votes compare 


36% SAY 
“SHOULD STAY OUT OF UNIONS" 


33% 


“SHOULD STAY OUT OF UNIONS" 
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GUIDES TO THE SELECTION OF 





A WAGE INCENTIVE PLAN 


By V. E. BOLEN, General Manager, Federal Electric Products Co. Inc., Hartford 


PRIOR TO BECOMING General Manager of Federal Electric Products 
Co., Mr. Bolen spent several years in the industrial engineering field as 
a consulting engineer. His belief in the value of incentives is so great 
that he has offered to give a limited amount of his time to aid other in- 
dustries in determining the right type of incentive plans. 


N view of the fact that a great 

number of Connecticut industries 

have no form of incentive in their 
plants at present, we may well consider 
the reasons, purpose and anticipated 
results that should be expected from 
the installation of a wage incentive 
before we consider the selection of 
the plant itself. 

An adept industrialist of the present 
or future should not be satisfied with 
his cwn accomplishments unless he 
has available a critical, unbiased check 
on his activities. Some industrialists 
accept criticisms and suggestions from 
their fellow manufacturers; others 
prefer to call in a trained engineer or 
observer to make a critical survey to 
enable them to see which way they 
are heading. 

I mention this because one of the 
primary reasons for a manufacturer to 
decide upon the installation of any 
wage incentive should be to avail him- 
self of vital controls whereby a crit- 
ical analysis of the management of the 
company might be made in relation 
to all of its major activities: 

a. Finance and control 

b. Purchasing 

c. Sales 

d. Research and development 

e. Personnel 

There are good reasons for this in 
that it is especially hard and oft-times 
quite embarrassing for any individual 
to say to himself, “I am no good and 
I am not doing the job I should do.” 
In fact it is so embarrassing that people 
seldom, if ever, do it. Likewise, it is 
hard for any industrial manager to 
see the faults of anyone he has been 
closely associated with for 15 or 20 
years. 

Through the controls made available 
in a good wage incentive executives 
may evaluate their executive personnel 
as to their present competency, 
whether they have kept pace with the 
times and exposed or closed their 
minds to any new ideas. If manage- 
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ment places the responsibility of evalu- 
ation on someone from outside his own 
business, then action is taken not cn 
his own naturally prejudiced opinion, 
but on the advice of competent and 
unprejudiced authority. 

In practically all cases where the 
application of an incentive is antici- 
pated the primary purpose of the an- 
ticipated installation should be to in- 
crease the productivity of the plant 
for the following reasons: 

a. To enable them to maintain, or, 
if possible, increase the produc- 
tion in the face of the acute labor 
shortage as well as being faced 
with a highly competitive post- 
war market. 

b. To reduce waste of both time 
and material by paying the 
workers in such a manner as to 
make the elimination of these 
items to the mutual advantage 
of the workers and the company. 

c. To induce the workers to in- 
crease their interest and put forth 
more effort in obtaining the de- 
sired increase in production. 

In considering the ultimate antici- 
pated results that should be expected 
from the installation of a wage in- 
centive, management should ask itself 
two questions: 
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1. Does it require a long-term 
stimulation of organized team 
work? 

2. Does it require an immediate 


stimulation of individual results? 

The answer to these questions may 
well serve to determine the proper 
type of incentive to apply. If a long 
term stimulation of organized team 
work is desired, the selection might 
well be some type of profit sharing 
plan. This type of plan is objectionab!e 
in a great many cases in that it does 
not enable incentive payments to be 
made on an operator’s own increased 
effort and merit. However, there are 
some types of manufacturing which 
involve so many different tasks that it 
would require an excessive amount of 
clerical work to apply a direct incen- 
tive. In many such cases throughout 
the country a group bonus has been 
applied with astonishing results. 

If the type of manufacture in a 
plant is such that individual standards 
may be applied, and this is the case 
in more than 90% of all plants, then 
a plan should be selected whereby in- 
creased earnings per operator is com- 
mensurate with the increased produc- 
tion above normal expectancy for that 
individual operator. 

Whether the type of plan desired 
is for long term stimulation of organ- 
ized team work or for immedate in- 
dividual stimulation, considerable 
thought must be given to the condi- 
tions and circumstances which the 
plan must fit. Two main fundamental 
factors should be considered in the 
light of managerial policy: 

1. Direction of the change desired 

in the results to be obtained. 

2. Weight to be given to the basic 
interests, that is, quantity, qual- 
ity and economy. 

In any event we may well be guided 
by the principles which constitute the 
position of the Management Consult- 
ing Division of the War Labor Board 
on wage incentive. The principles are 
as follows: 

1. The plan should be sufficiently 
simple to be thoroughly under- 
stood by those to whom it is 
applied. Over simplification, 


(Continued on page 37) 























































































BROAD HOSPITAL CARE PLAN 





ANNOUNCED BY “BLUE CROSS” 


SWEEPING new _ contract, 
covering nearly every hospital 
service, has been achieved by 


the non-profit Connecticut Blue Cross 
and over a period will be offered to 
all the 400,000 Blue Cross members 
enrolled through some 3,000 Connecti- 
cut business and industrial firms. At 
the same time new enrollment will be 
continued. 

The Connecticut Blue Cross, in- 
corporated as the Connecticut Hos- 
pital Service, was formed recently by 
the consolidation of the Connecticut 
Plan for Hospital Care (White Cross) 
and the Hospital Service Plan of Nor- 
walk. The new organization is now 
the only non-profit hospital service 
plan in the state and operates on a 
state-wide basis. 

The fact that Connecticut working 
people have accepted voluntary group 
effort as an efficient and inexpensive 
way to solve the problem of hospital 
expense has been evidenced in those 
member firms where there has been 
an opportunity to change over to the 
new Blue Cross contract. In addition 
to effecting a 100% change-over, the 
popularity of the new plan has resulted 
in an increase in enrollment of ap- 
proximately 35%. 

The new contract, which far out- 
distances that of either of the former 
organizations, is much in demand, but 
the process of changing over 400,000 
members will, obviously, have to be 
gradual. 

Members will be protected under 
their present White Cross or Norwalk 








HARRY B. KENNEDY, one of the pio- 
neers in the hospital plan movement in 
Connecticut, is president of the board of 
directors of the new Connecticut Hospital 
Service. Mr. Kennedy is president of 
Hoggson & Pettis Manufacturing Com- 
pany in New Haven. 


Plan contracts until they can be 
changed over. 

The new over-all Blue Cross con- 
tract includes all of the old White 
Cross benefits plus many new ones. 
In addition to three weeks of care 
and service with full benefits, 90 ad- 
ditional days at 50% benefit will now 
be available to Blue Cross members. 
There is no longer an age limit and 


a health statement will not be required. 


NO RED TAPE! Their Blue Cross card opens the hospital door. 
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The one dollar a day payment for ma- 
ternity patients and family dependents 
has been dropped while credit on a 
private room and non-member hos- 
pital benefits have been increased. 

Among the many services not in 
the White Cross contract but offered 
by the Blue Cross are anaesthesia, X- 
ray, electro-cardiograms, physiother- 
apy and emergency room treatment. 
Also enrolled children, automatically 
dropped from their parents’ member- 
ship because of age or marriage, are 
now permitted to continue member- 
ship as individual subscribers. 

The former Hospital Service Plan 
of Norwalk operated throughout-Fair- 
field County while the White Cross 
covered most of the remainder of the 
state. The Blue Cross contract will 
also make many additional services 
available to the members of the Nor- 
walk Plan, including maternity serv- 
ice which was not formerly included. 
Among the other benefits not formerly 
available to these members are anaes- 
thesia, physiotherapy, oxygen, serums, 
and emergency room care. They will 
also realize an increase in credit on a 
private room and on benefits in non- 
member hospitals. 


Unemployment Provision 


The Connecticut Blue Cross is 
probably the only hospital plan in the 
country with a contract containing a 
provision to reduce rates for unem- 
ployed members. With an eye to pos- 
sible unemployment during the post- 
war adjustment period, the Blue Cross 
will allow members through an em- 
ployed group who become unemployed 
to continue membership with full ben- 
efits at one-half the rate. 

This reduction in rate will be avail- 
able for a period not to exceed six 
months in any calendar year, provided 
the member has been unemployed at 
least one month and that he has 
registered for employment with a 
United States employment office and 
has agreed to accept employment for 
which he is qualified. 

The unemployment provision was 
undertaken as a public service. Ob- 
viously, a member who could not main- 
tain his membership during unem- 
ployment would be without this pro- 

(Continued on page 47) 














WHAT SALES RESEARCH CAN DO FOR THE 


MANUFACTURER OF CAPITAL GOODS 


By HARRY D’ALMAINE, Industrial Sales Research, New York, N. Y. 


ALES research in respect to con- 

sumer markets and marketing 

problems is standard procedure. 
It has been for at least two decades 
or more. The chief reason why this 
valuable tool of management proves 
so successful to consumer goods manu- 
facturers is simply that they adequately 
and interestedly support it. And it 
pays off! 

The reasons for this support was 
threefold: 

(1) The generally greater percentage 
of the sales dollar risked in merchan- 
dising programs. 

(2) The greater separation that ex- 
ists in the distribution chain between 
the point of manufacture and the 
point of sale—therefore the chance 
of less sensitive appreciation of factors 
affecting sales. 

(3) The greater size of their mar- 
kets, both in mass coverage (terri- 
torially) and in number of units, 
thus introducing many variables. 

Capital goods manufacturers, on 
the other hand, have shown a certain 
reluctance to employ research meth- 
ods for the analysis of their distribu- 
tion problems. 

There are three principal reasons 
for this lack of support. They are: 

(1) The product is technical and 
having spent a lifetime developing it 
they refuse to believe that an ‘‘out- 
sider” can learn enough about it in 
a few days or a few weeks to permit 
him to understand it. 

(2) They are in such direct touch 
with their customers that they feel 
they have that intimate “front line” 
contact that should supply all the 
answers. That’s what they are man- 
agers for. 

(3) Lack of a realistic view of 
the cost of sales research versus the 
possible benefits in proportion to 
other, sales costs such as advertising 
and sales promotion (conducted usually 
by an advertising manager with “out- 
side” help from an agency), free en- 
gineering service, missionary work or 
even the cost of one good average 
salesman. 

However, that sales problems in 
particular are so very often intan- 
gible is added reason why sales re- 
search employed for their solution is 





MR. D’ALMAINE, an industrial sales con- 
sultant operating his own company, In- 
dustrial Sales Research, has had broad ex- 
perience in developing markets and prod- 
ucts for manufacturers of electric motors, 
electrical control apparatus, aircraft 
fasteners, industrial electronic and X-ray 
apparatus. Prior to his becoming self-em- 
ployed in 1942 he was, successively, sales 
manager for Bodine Electric Co., Chicago; 
consultant on sales organization problems 
for clients of Evans Associates, Chicago in- 
dustrial advertising agency; and manager 
of sales development for Irvington Var- 


nish and Insulator Company, Irvington, 
N. J. 


capable of making as great contri- 
butions to overall success as the ef- 
forts of the best engineering research 
department. 

The successful sale of technical 
products depends on a vastly greater 
number of variables than in the con- 
sumer field. That circumstance alone 
is ample justification for the analysis 
of sales operations by people of inde- 
pendent mind, broad technical train- 
ing and actual sales experience on an 
executive level, whose job it is to 
determine all the facts possible, in- 
terpret them skillfully, and counsel 
intelligently. 

As to whether it is best to operate 
your own sales research department 
or employ professional assistance poses 
many important considerations. 

I am in favor of both at the same 
time where possible, but a word of 
warning is needed. There is a great 
deal of current publicity being given 
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to sales research. In consequence, while 
most manufacturers will do nothing 
about it, a few will climb on the 
bandwagon. If sales research is ap- 
proached in that fashion it will do 
the company no good. If they hire a 
man to work within the company it 
will do him no good. Both will lose. 

Most companies are not so staffed 
that they can use continuously the 
output of a competent research man. 
The consequences are obvious. It is 
far better to use professional services 
in such cases. In respect to these and 
other questions, I recommend read- 
ing the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s special report on Marketing 
Research. 


Case Histories 


Perhaps one of the best means of 
illustrating the value of industrial 
sales research is to cite a few typical 
case histories giving some details of 
research technique usually glossed over 
in favor of generalities. 

Case No. 1. 
steel storage 
and cabinets. 

Problem. Determine the relative 
business potential of 35 sales terri- 
tories. Determine proper staffing of 
their district offices. Establish quotas 
for men and for offices. Set up stand- 
ards of sales performance. 

Solution. Because of limited time 
to complete this analysis and still be 
able to set quotas for the coming year, 
the entire job was to be finished in 
three months. Obviously no extensive 
analysis in the field would be possible 
in that time. 

Also, reliance was not to be placed 
on estimates of the district offices as 
in the past, as the management felt 
that several offices were not producing 
as much as their territories war- 
ranted, even though the salesmen in 
them were individually producing as 
high as the best on the force. 

An independent unbiased analysis 
which all members of the sales depart- 
ment would be willing to accept was 
needed, 

Considering these factors, it was 
felt that an intelligent analysis might 
be made based on sales figures that 
reflected the company’s experience to 


A manufacturer of 
shelving, lockers, boxes, 
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HORSE POWER- PER-WAGE-EARNER IN BACH OF 39 INOUSTRIES SOLD BY SMITH ComPANY 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION of “Case No. 1” (see preceding page) where the problem 
was to determine the relative business potential of 35 sales territories of a manufacturer 


of steel shelving and allied products. 


date plus a wise interpretation of 
census statistics relating to manu- 
facturing industry. 

An analysis of the company’s sales 
to 39 manufacturing industries, ac- 
counting for 55% of their sales, was 
made. Not all industries have the 
same degree of need for steel storage 
equipment. It was necessary therefore 
to establish an “Index of Usage” that 
would show this. But another factor 
enters the picture because all indus- 
tries are not of the same size. Size 
comparisons of different industries 
are not easy to make as that in- 
volves choosing a yardstick by which 
their relative size may be measured. 
For certain reasons, which space does 
not permit of detailing, we chose the 
census figure for “Annual Value of 
Materials Purchased” as given for each 
of these 39 industries. Our “Index of 
Usage” was figured by dividing the 
company’s sales to a given industry 
by the “Annual Value of Materials 
Purchased” for that industry. This 
size comparison is opcn to certain 
academic objections but it neverthe- 
less yielded very practical results. 

Next, an analysis of the business 
activity in 500 counties of the U. S. 
accounting for 85% of our total man- 
ufacturing indicated wide variations 
in the “character” of that activity 
per county. 

The link” that related 
the company’s acutal sales experience 
to 39 different kinds of business and 
the volume of business activity per 
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county (from census data) was the 
horsepower-per-wage-earner for each 
of the 39 industries they sold. This 
yielded a definite pattern and clearly 
distinguished between sales to non- 
durable goods manufacturers, who 
used relatively little steel storage 
equipment and whose horsepower-per- 
wage-earner requirements were from 
.25 to 4.5, and the durable goods man- 
ufacturers whose use of stcel storage 
equipment was about twelve times as 
great and whose power requirements 
ran from 1.5 to 6.5 horsepower-per- 
wage-earner. At the end of the scale 
were the process industries whose use 
of storage equipment was about twice 
that of the non-durable group but 
whose use of power ran from 5 to 
35 horsepower per wage earner. 

Each of the 500 counties was also 
analyzed as to the horsepower-per- 
wage-earner factor to indicate whether 
the general character of the business 
in the country was in the non-durable, 
durable or process industry classifica- 
tion. With that determined, the rela- 
tive Index of Usage factor for steel 
storage equipment was read from a 
curve expressing the company’s ex- 
perience with the 39 industries pre- 
viously referred to. This furnished 
a weighting factor for the cold census 
figures that made them alive in terms 
of this manufacturer’s own intimate 
sales experience. 

Individual analysis of certain coun- 
ties was necessary, particularly in big 
steel centers and in the cotton belt 
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in the South. Tests were devised where 
counties similar in all other census 
data except the horsepower-per-wage- 
earner factor were analyzed by com- 
pany to determine whether the re- 
sults based on use of this factor were 
in line with actual sales experience. 
The tests proved satisfactorily to the 
management that this method of in- 
terpreting census data yielded in- 
formation in line with their experi- 
ence. This method might not apply 
to any other manufacturer’s problem, 
but skillful research will always de- 
vise the best methods to use in any 
particular case. 

Results: The true sales potential 
value of each territory was established. 
The percentage of potential that would 
support one salesman producing 
“average” sales was determined. From 
these figures the territories were in 
some cases revised and in all cases 
the manpower needed to exploit their 
markets fully was clearly established> 

One very interesting fact was that 
certain offices suspected by the man- 
agement of not producing their full 
worth were shown to be producing 
as little as 50% of the available busi- 
ness. For instance, the Philadelphia 
territory manned by two men showed 
50% attainment as an office, though 
the salesmen individually were doing 
as well as the average of all sales- 
men. These men were high spotting 
their territory. In consequence, it 
was shown that there was enough 
business to warrant the use of two 
additional men. 

In contrast to this, a number of of- 
fices whose potential was less than 
the standard average per man were 
way over 100% attainment as of- 
fices and the men were doing as well 
or almost as well as the average sales- 
men. These men were working their 
territories intensively they 
knew they were “Jean.” 

The sales manager was given a basis 
for setting quotas that he could de- 
fend. He could also check his pre- 
vious judgment in quota setting. 

The advertising manager was able 
to revise his budget both as to media 
used, amounts spent, and copy appeals. 

The general manager—now ppresi- 
dent—and a graduate of a famous 
Eastern school of business, said, “Why 
that’s just what we knew,” when he 
saw the results. He “knew” but he 
didn’t have the proof. Many man- 
agers know things qualitatively, but 
they can’t make decisions on that kind 
of “information”..They need quanti- 


because 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





ALFRED C. FULLER, president of 
the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut and chairman of the board of 
Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, sees serious 
competition for Connecticut from 
government-built war plants, accord- 
ing to a report which has been issued 
to association members. 

He explained that the staff of the 
Association has made an analysis of the 
advance listings of industrial plants 
and plant sites to be disposed of by 
the Defense Plant Corporation and 
pointed out that in 38 states, excluding 
Connecticut, there are 498 plants 
which can be speedily adapted to or 
in some cases immediately used in 
manufacture of products which Con- 
necticut industry for many years has 
been accustomed to make. A list of 
these products would run into the 
thousands, he said. 

Mr. Fuller expressed his concern 
about the ultimate competition facing 
smaller Connecticut industry from the 
government plants and said that, while 
he was aware of the fact some of 
them were disadvantageously located 
so as not to be able to compete with 
Connecticut, most of them are ade- 
quately located and equipped to start 
work immediately. 

The Association president voiced the 
opinion that sale of these plants should 
not involve decentralization motivated 


“Goods Half Sold 





. . . 


fore. 


the future. 


by sectional interests such as the Mc- 
Carran proposal and placed himself on 
record in favor of the Baruch-Hancock 
report which recommended clean-cut 
sale or lease of these plants. 

Mr. Fuller said he was opposed to 
political considerations in the disposal 
of such property and the eventual use 
of such hidden devices subsidies 
which may cause unfair competition 
among more stable manufacturers. 


xk *& 


CLAYTON R. BURT, chairman of 
the board, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
West Hartford, addressing the Third 
New England War Conference in 
Boston Nov. 16 and 17, said that speed 
in reconversion to a peacetime economy 
is the essential duty of every em- 
ployer. While industry succeeded in 
converting to war with speed, and all 
things considered made good time, Mr. 
Burt emphasized “we need even greater 
speed in reconverting back to peace if 
we are to avoid major economic chaos.” 

“The general consensus is that there 
will be good business after the war,” 
said Mr. Burt, ‘‘and I am inclined to 
agree with that statement. However, 
it is important in future planning that 
industry secures from Washington a 
guarantee that government controls of 
materials, supplies, wages and prices 
be eliminated and industry be given 
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are those well displayed.” An o!d saying to which shrewd mer- 
chandisers in the postwar world will be more keenly alive than ever be- 


Quality goods will need quality Folding Paper Boxes—together 
they’ll go a long way toward building prestige and sales in sure- 
to-come highly competitive markets. 

Haven’t you need for some NEW ideas in your postwar 
packaging plans? Let’s talk it over so as to be ready for 
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a green light to go ahead full speed 
with mass production.” 

The two-day conference, which was 
sponsored by the New England Coun- 
cil in co-operation with the New Eng- 
land governors and the commanding 
officers of the Armed Forces in New 
England, was devoted to the following 
purposes: to further New England’s 
part in prosecution of the war, to 
consider the responsibilities of peace, 
and to stimulate action for maintaining 
New England’s competitive position 
in an expanding peacetime economy. 
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STANLEY COOPER, (above) vice- 
president and director of Fafnir Bear- 
ing Co., New Britain, and a member 
of the industrial relations committee 
of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, has been appointed an in- 
dustry member of the Regional War 
Labor Board, Region 1, serving the 
New England States. 

He will serve as industry’s spokes- 
man in labor disputes brought to the 
attention of the board at its Boston 
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DOLAN STEEL COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
151 ORANGE AVENUE 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
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headquarters, together with J. Harold 
Madden, labor superintendent of 
American. Brass Co., Waterbury; 
Charles F. Watkins, vice-president of 
United States Finishing Co., Norwich; 
and Joseph B. Burns, attorney for 
Fuller Brush Co. and former counsel 
for the association. 

Mr. Cooper, a graduate of Yale, 
joined Fafnir Bearing Co. in 1925. 
His previous government experience 
included managership of a section of 
the priorities division of the Office of 
Production Management, consultant 
in the Service of Supply Division of 
the War Department, and the post of 
assistant director of the Tool Division 
of the War Production Board. Since 
early in 1943, he also has had charge 
of all labor relations work for Fafnir 
Bearing Co., in addition to his gov- 
ernment work. 


ek &® 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISH- 
ER CO., which has plants in Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport, has announced 
the appointment of Fred D. Lehn as 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer and of John M. Thompson Jr. as 
director of the international division, 
a post left vacant by the promotion of 
Mr. Lehn. 

Mr. Lehn, active in Connecticut ex- 
port circles and a member of the for- 
eign trade committee of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 
joined Underwood as chief accounting 
engineer in 1929. In May, 1934, he 
was named director of the interna- 
tional division, a position he held until 
being advanced to his present post. 

Mr. Thompson joined the company 
in December, 1942, as executive as- 
sistant to President Philip D. Wag- 
oner. His duties in connection with 
company’s war and ordnance work has 
brought him into close contact with 
Connecticut war industry, especially 
in his capacity as assistant chairman of 
the Carbine Industry Integration Com- 
mittee. 
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SAMUEL FERGUSON, president of 
Hartford Electric Light Co., was given 
a testimonial dinner by 500 of his 
employees during November in cele- 
bration of his 70th birthday. The com- 
pany head heard himself praised by 
Maurice S. Sherman, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Hartford Courant, as 
“one of the most progressive minds 
in the whole utility industry.” 
Spokesmen for his associates at the 
company said that “under his leader- 





















“They Speak My Language” 


“I own a business. It isn’t big, but 
it does make money. And it'll make 
more money when I can get some 


new equipment I want. 


“That’s why I stopped in at the 
Hartford National Bank and Trust 
Company. I thought I'd put it up to 





them that a bank that has been serv- 
ing this area since 1792 ought to be 
willing to make a loan to help a 


sound Connecticut business to grow. 



















“It didn’t take me long to find out 
that they’re not only willing but 
actually eager to help ‘small’ busi- 
nessmen like myself. After I pre- 
sented the facts and figures, they 
promptly worked out a loan plan 
that suits me perfectly. They’re a 
big bank, but they sure do speak my 


language.” 


HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1792 
Main and Pearl Sts. ‘ Branch: 70 Farmington Ave. 


“Resources to handle the largest — The will to serve the smallest” 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


PRECISION 
WITH A PURPOSE 


The most decisive “battle” of World 
War Ii—the Battle of Production—was 
fought and largely won before a shot 
was fired. It had to be that way! Be- 
fore our fighting forces could engage 
the enemy, the greatest collection of 
fighting machines the world has ever 
seen had to be assembled. The Allen Man- 
ufacturing Company is proud of the part 
its employees played—and are still play- 
ing—in producing the hollow screws and 
dowel pins that were needed to hold 
strongly together this array of fighting 
equipment and the machines needed to 
make it. 


Before planes or tanks or guns could 
be produced, intricate machine tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures were required. 
Allen precision hollow screws—exact in 
every dimension, accurately threaded, and 
heat treated for great strength—helped 
fill the bill. Then, when the actual manu- 
facture of implements of war began, 
Allen screws again were called into action 
—large screws as thick as a thumb to 
assemble tanks and heavy zuns, medium 
size screws to hold aeroplane wings fast, 
tiny screws hardly bigger than a pencil 
lead for radio apparatus, navigation in- 
struments and other delicate mechanisms. 


For countless requirements, Allen 
screws answer demands for positive pro- 
tection against fastening failure. Along 
with the 200 men and women from 
Allen who have left their machines to 
ensure final victory, the Allen name has 
girdled the globe. Dozens of new ap- 
plications for the hexagon socket screw 
have resulted from their world-wide 
use—thousands of future producers of 
peace time goods have become acquainted 
with “Allens”. These are signs which 
point to steady employment after the war 
at 133 Sheldon Street for a substantial 
group of Connecticut craftsmen—hollow 
screw specialists who realize the impor- 
tance of “traditional Yankee precision” 
in war or peace. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


ship we have had an opportunity for 
useful, creative work tor the common 
good.” Congratulatory messages from 
many parts of the country lauded his 
achievement in the utility field. After 
receiving birthday gifts, Mr. Fergu- 
son in acknowledgment said, “Happi- 
ness is efficient activity in congenial 
surroundings. I have tried to make 
your surroundings congenial. I know 
that you are providing the efficient 
activity.” 


xk *& 


A TOTAL of $154,675,101 had been 
built up in the Connecticut Unem- 
ployment Compensation Fund as of 
Nov. 10. Cornelius J. Danaher, re- 
signed state labor commissioner and 
then administrator of the fund, said 
the money will be of great advantage 
to the state during the reconversion 
period in that $100,000,000 in bene- 
fits may be paid out in the two years 
immediately following the war. 

“Not only will this amount be 
turned into purchasing power,” said 
Mr. Danaher, “but it will also assure 
the temporarily unemployed that 
money will be supplied for their basic 
needs, thus encouraging them to spend 
some of their accumulated savings for 
other necessities and semi-luxuries.” 


x = * 


CRYSTAL RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES INC., Hartford, recently 
received the Army-Navy Production 
Award at Bushnell Memorial where 
over 500 persons assembled to witness 
the “E” presentation ceremonies. 
Samuel I. Ward, company president, 


in accepting the “E” burgee, explained 
that in the present conflict, to meet the 
challenge of the enemy’s secret pro- 
gress, “our company, among several, 
was formed to learn a new skill and 
to produce in quantity what was for- 
merly limited to the laboratories.” 

“Yet, without benefit of previous 
knowledge,” he continued, “you men 
and women of Crystal Research Lab- 
oratories have transformed out of this 
rugged mineral quartz a thing of such 
importance that no plane rises, no 
tank goes forward, no paratrooper 
jumps unless within their communica- 
tion systems is the ever-faithful 
crystal.” 

The Crystal Research Laboratories 
started production of radio frequency 
crystals in May, 1942. Crystals, at the 
beginning of the war, were third on 
the list of most critical items. Starting 
with 10 persons, the Laboratories now 
employ about 300 full and part time. 
In addition to crystal production, the 
company has developed a highly skilled 
electronic engineering division. Pro- 
duction here is for electronic test 
equipment, ultra high frequency radio 
research, supersonic control devices, 
electro-chemical and vacuum plating 
and secret devices for the Army and 
Navy. 

Lt.-Col. Kenneth B. Johnson of the 
Army Signal Corps, presented the “E” 
flag and Lt. Comdr. R. T. Fish repre- 
sented the Navy. Brig. Gen. R. B. 
DeLacour, adjutant general of the 
state, spoke in behalf of Governor 
Baldwin and congratulated the em- 
ployees and plant management on 
their successful efforts. 


Andrew Tischofer of the 


plant 


SCENE AT PRESENTATION of Army-Navy “E” to Crystal Research Laboratories, 
Hartford, November 24, 1944. Left to right: David P. Ward, son of Samuel I. Ward, 
company president; Mr. Ward, Lt. Comdr. R. T. Fish, Sgt. Jerome Farey, Lt. Col. K. B. 
Johnson, Brig. General R. B. DeLacour and Andrew Tischofer 
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maintenance department, in accepting 
the award for employees, expressed the 
pride felt by the workers in being part 
of an organization proved worthy of 
the recognition. Sgt. Jerome Farey of 
Buffalo, N. Y., now at Avon Old 
Farms Convalescent Hospital, pinned 
token “E” emblems on six employees 
representing the employees. 


xk & * 


MANNING, MAXWELL AND 
MOORE, Bridgeport, has received a 
third star for its Army-Navy “E” 
pennant which Governor Baldwin, 
who attended the ceremonies, described 
as “truly a star-spangled banner.” The 
Governor said that Connecticut 
workers have proved their loyalty and 
patriotism by making the state first 
in per capita war production for the 
nation. 

His remarks were preceded by a tour 
of the plant accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of both management and 


labor. 
xk k * 


FRANK B. RICKETSON, of Nor- 
wichtown, a former director of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut and prominent Connecticut 
manufacturer, died recently after a 
brief illness. He was vice-president, 
secretary, assistant treasurer and direc- 
tor of Ponemah Mills, Taftville. He 
was also vice-president and director of 
Norwich Savings Society, a director of 
Thames Branch of Hartford-Connecti- 
cut Trust Co. and a trustee of Nor- 
wich Free Academy. 

He was born in New Bedford, Mass., 
Nov. 25, 1874, and was graduated 
from New Bedford Textile School. He 
joined Pierce Manufacturing Co. of 
that city in 1892 and rose to be assist- 
ant treasurer and agent before leaving 
in 1909 to become agent of the Burgess 
Mill in Pawtucket, R. I., where he re- 
mained for two years. He became as- 
sociated with Ponemah Mills in 1911 
and remained with the company 33 
years until the time of his death. 


x kk 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, has received a second Army- 
Navy Production Award for meri- 
torious service on the industrial front. 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, in a letter to employees of 
the concern, said “the white star, 
which the renewal adds to your Army- 
Navy Production Award flag, is the 
symbol of appreciation from our 











Norman E. Miller & Associates 


"ae 
Ongineers to 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Industry 


APPRAISALS 


CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


A Complete Engineering Service by 
Registered Licensed Engineers 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 


RESEARCH 


STYLING 
TOOL DESIGN 


MACHINE DESIGN 
MILLER PLANT SURVEY 


Members: A. S. M. E., A. S. T. E., S. 
Engineering Society of Detroit, 


10 North Main St., West Hartford 


FIXTURE DESIGN 

PLANT LAYOUT 

MECHANICAL SURVEYS 

PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 

TECHNICAL PREPARATION 
& TIME STUDY PLAN 


A £., A. SM, ALS. SL OM. E., 


Army Ordnance Ass'n, National Aeronautic 
Ass'n, Michigan Engineering Society, Listed in ‘‘Who's Who in Engineering.*’ 


7, Conn. Phone 3-4207 


INDEXING A MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 


—for standard-practice instructions 


This is written 11-25. I have just 
finished indexing a business—that 
is, its major, minor and detail op- 
erations (functions)—under a deci- 
mal coding system keyed to the 
tabulating machine. 


The code will be used to index— 


Organization units (departments, 
divisions, sections) 


Standard-practice instructions 
Departmental memos and records. 


Departmental budgets, 
accounts, other statistics 


expense 


General subject-file, etc., etc. 


Controlling an INSIDE Revamp 


Their “book of instructions’ had 
become partially obsolete. 


Several years ago, a large engineer- 
ing firm had spent several months 
on a new standard-practice book; 
done a good job for the moment, 
but failed to provide adequately for 


revision. So that book bogged down. 


My own quaint notion is that if 
you give the inside crew— 


A master code of functions, and 
a bit of help on how to prepare, 
index, circulate, recall, revise (or 
retire) and_ generally control 
standard-practice units 


—it will beat any outsider (incl. 
myself) forty ways on thorough, 
continuous revamp of procedures. 


Since 1924, I’ve been seeing it work 
out happily in all sorts of concerns, 
manufacturing and other, so ex- 
pect it to do so in this case. 


Annual-retainer Basis 


I’m fairly well booked until Apr. 1, 
but if you care meanwhile to discuss 
putting standard-practice control on 
a year-’round basis, I’ll be glad to 
meet you—preferably here, where 
we can go over files and exhibits 
which can’t be lugged around. 


LYNN W. ELLIS 


Management Counsel - 


Westport, Conn. 





















































S peeds Production in War Plants 


Supplying the Army and Navy 


Fullergript was developed by us nearly twenty years ago. In this unique and 
versatile brush construction the material is held with a vise-like grip in a con- 
tinuous metal strip that can be coiled or formed to any desired shape. 


We have never ceased improving Fullergript and are always seeking new ap- 
plications. The advent of the war found it ready to serve many vital needs on 
the battlefield and in industry. Fullergript brush strips have proved ideal for 
use in Army and Navy gun cleaning brushes in many sizes. 


In textile mills Fullergript industrial brushes are incorporated in machines 
that card wool and cotton, dye thread; comb, brush and finish all kinds of 
fabrics—fabrics that go into uniforms, blankets, tents, and much other equip- 
ment for our fighting men. 


Other Fullergript Brushes are applied to machines in food packing plants, 
flour mills, bakeries and fruit grading sheds. They scrub and polish, wash and 
clean everything from sheets of tin plate and brass, as produced in the rolling 
mills, to street cars and buses that carry war workers to the job. 


SE dh 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ¢ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Armed Forces for your continued and 
determined effort and patriotism.” 


xk kk 


FARREL - BIRMINGHAM COM- 
PANY’S Connecticut plants at An- 
sonia and Derby recently sent to its 
employees copies of a colorful 42-page 
booklet on “Your Job with Farrel- 
Birmingham.” Prepared by the Em- 
ployee Service Department, as an in- 
dustrial relations medium, the book- 
let describes the privileges and advan- 
tages open to employees, and presents 
company policies and regulations. 

The contents of “Your Job” is 
prefaced by a message from John W. 
Haddock, company president, and a 
history of the century-old concern. 
The subject answers many questions 
likely to arise in the minds of the 
employees. 


xk * 


TWO WELL KNOWN figures in 
the engineering field, K. B. Noble of 
West Hartford and Anton Van Veen 
of Canton, have organized a new 
company in Hartford to be known as 
the Mechanical Research Company, 
the aim of which will be to combine 
the experience of engineers who over 
a period of years have been prominent 
in origination, design and perfection 
of various mechanical devices and 
manufactured products. Both Mr. 
Noble and Mr. Van Veen are credited 


PRINCIPALS AT ANSONIA ELECTRICAL CO. Army-Navy “E” ceremonies, account 
of which appeared in the December issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. Left to 
right: Rear Admiral Wat T. Cluverious, U.S.N. (Ret.); Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Troland; 
George H. Digillis, employee representative and William J. Weaver, vice-president of 
the company. 





with many patents covering important 
contributions to the manufacturing 
and construction industries. 


xk * 


WALTER H. WHEELER, JR., 
former WPB regional director for New 
England and a Connecticut manufac- 
turer, has cited this state for its co- 
operation with the War Production 
Board in its entire program of indus- 
trial production for the war effort. 
Mr. Wheeler wrote to Governor Bald- 
win that he considered the New Eng- 
land Regional Office of WPB “ex- 
tremely fortunate” in the co-opera- 
tion received from state governments 
and said this was “particularly true” 
of its work in Connecticut. 


x wk * 


CHARLES M. GREEN of Bridge- 
port has been elected vice-president 
for manufacturing of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. Plans for the manufacture 
of new military products and changes 
in plant layouts require a full-time 
official, it was said. Mr. Green was 
with Remington Arms Co. of Bridge- 
port for 10 years, filling various execu- 
tive positions. 


xk 


KENNETH C. GIFFORD, president 
of Schick Inc., Stamford, has an- 
nounced two appointments. Joseph B. 
Elliott has been promoted to vice- 
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HUBBARD 
RICKERD 


AND:: 


BLAKELEY 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


offer their services to 
Connecticut manufac- 
turersin the following 
capacities— 


Engineering Services 


Heating 
Ventilating 
Plumbing 
Electrical Work 
Air Conditioning 
Boiler Plants 
Water Pollution 


Industrial Management 
Services 


Cost Control and Reduction 
Jigs and Fixtures 
Line Production 
Plant Layouts 
Production Control 
Project and Machine Design 
Time Study and Job 


Evaluation 


Information on Request 


HUBBARD, RICKERD 
& BLAKELEY . 


110 WHITNEY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
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IF PEACE CAME 
TOMORROW... 








Would You Re Ready por the 
New Competition Ahead? 


No’: when you are utilizing every available 
facility for all-out war production it is not 
easy to find time to think ahead to the return of 
normal living. 


Yet,if you are to be ready for peace time busi- 
ness, you must prepare in advance. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that to- 
day by modernizing their management controls 
— Wage Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production 
and Planning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, 
improved Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with 
the help of Plocar Engineers. 


The result—their war production is reaching 
new peaks—and the improvements place them 
in a stronger competitive position for peace 
time opportunities and profits. 





For information and references, write « 














JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 


Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 
































in cooperation 
with 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising and L. H. Simonds has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president and general 
manager of Schick Service Inc. 


xk * 
THE WAR LABOR BOARD has 


authorized employers to raise wages to 
at least 50 cents without getting board 
approval. Previously only increases up 
to 40 cents an hour could be made 
without board sanction. 


x kk 
ARTHUR GERNES, regional War 


Manpower Commission director, at a 
recent meeting in the Hartford Club, 
outlined the WMC program for the 
area when he said there will be a con- 
tinuance of controls over the hiring 
of labor for the present, coupled with 
an easing of these restrictions when- 
ever individual situations permit such 
action, followed by complete relaxa- 
tion after the end of the war in 
Germany. 

The regional director, who came to 
Hartford at the invitation of Francis 
S. Murphy, chairman of the Mayor’s 
War Manpower Committee, said that 
the available supply of workers is con- 
stantly shrinking as women return to 
the home, men are called into service 
and youths return to the classroom. 

In the face of this decline in labor 
supply, he said, there are increasing 
demands from military leaders for 
certain types of equipment which have 
been lagging behind production re- 
quirements. With employment on the 
decrease and demands for equipment 
on the increase, Mr. Gernes said there 
is little hope for complete relaxation 
of manpower controls at this city. 


xk 


U. §S. TIME Corporation’s stock- 
holders have authorized company off- 
cials to sell its Waterbury plant to Ben- 
rus Watch Co. U. S. Time, formerly 
Waterbury Clock Co., will retain its 
plant in Middlebury, built three years 
ago. U. S. Time, whose factory opera- 
tions are now devoted entirely to war 
work, will soon manufacture alarm 
clocks in a plant it has leased in Little 
Rock, Ark. Jaochim Lehmkul, presi- 
dent, said clocks cannot be made in 
the Waterbury area because of the sec- 
tion’s labor shortage classification. 


i eg 
A TWO-YEAR BAN on business 


communications with France has been 
relaxed by this country in the first 
step toward gradual resumption of 


_~ 


ordinary Franco-American commercial 
relations. Treasury officials said there 
are now an estimated $1,500,000,000 
in French assets frozen here. There 
was little doubt that the DeGaulle 
government would have access to 
these funds under a broad license. 


x wk * 
JOHN GARDNER TALCOTT, 


secretary-treasurer of the Talcott 
Brothers Company of Talcottville, 
died recently at his home following a 
long illness. 

He was a native of Talcottville and 
graduated from Yale University and 
the Philadelphia Textile School. Mr. 
Talcott was president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Rockville until it 
merged with the Rockville National 
Bank and a member of the advisory 
board of the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company. He served as post- 
master at Talcottville from 1899 to 
1943 and at his death, he was treas- 
urer of the Tolland County Y.M.C.A. 


xk * 


HENRY A. HIPPLER, superintend- 
ent of the Middletown division of the 
Connecticut Power Co., recently be- 
gan his 17th year as secretary and 
treasurer of the Middlesex Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Other officers of the association are 
George Ingham of Standard-Knapp 
Corp., president; and Abner C. Bristol 
of Essex, vice-president. 

Directors are: Phelps Ingersoll of 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co.; James W. 
Murphy of Robert Gair Co. and Robert 
O. Welker of Welker Mfg. Co. 


x *k *& 


THE NORWICH Branch of the 
United States Finishing Company was 
recently awarded the Army-Navy pro- 
duction award for meritorious services 
on the production front for the sec- 
ond time. 

Grant A. McClatchie is president of 
the concern which produces a varied 
group of fabrics used by the armed 
forces. 


x *k * 


ENSIGN-BICKFORD Company of 
Simsbury recently announced a 
Christmas bonus of $25 to be paid to 
each employee on an hourly basis on 
the payroll December 22 provided he 
was on the payroll Dec. 1. 

The bonus is the maximum allow- 
ance permitted by the government 
under a recent relaxation of wage 
stabilization orders. 





AT THE FIFTH birthday celebration in 
Hartford recently, held by the Industrial 
Advertisers and Marketing Council, the 
first president, E. V. Creagh of American 
Chain and Cable Co., Bridgeport, presents 
the charter which he had received five 
years earlier to the 1944 president, Roger 
T. Lyman of Torrington Manufacturing 
Co., Torrington. Standing to the right was 
ex-president H. E. Merrill of General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, and seated was 
George Lonergan of the Bristol Co., 
Waterbury. 


THE INDUSTRIAL Advertising 
and Marketing Council, which is the 
western New England chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, recently celebrated its fifth 
birthday with a dinner party in Hart- 
ford. A toast was drunk to the men 
who have served as its presidents. 

E. V. Creagh, of American Chain 
and Cable Co., Bridgeport, the first 
president, briefly outlined the history 
of the council and presented the char- 
ter which he had received five years 
earlier to the 1944 president, Roger 
T. Lyman of Torrington Manufactur- 
ing Co., Torrington. The surprise of 
the evening was the presentation of 
a cake to Edward Malvey of Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, whose 
birthday fell on that same day as that 
of the council. 

Ray Helbig, advertising manager of 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., described the advantages of 
having a knowledge of photographic 
techniques as a tool in advertising. 
Harry Keene, assistant sales manager 
of Grinnell Co., Providence, spoke on 
market research as an absolute neces- 
sity in preparing for postwar distribu- 
tion of products. 


x wk * 
THE ARMY-NAVY “E”, symbolic 


of excellence in war production, was 
recently presented to the men and 
women of M. Backes’ Sons, Inc., 
Meriden. 

Both Governor Raymond E. Bald- 
win and U. S. Senator Francis T. 
Maloney paid tribute to the employees 
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BIGELOW: 





ee 1 aes | 
side sectional view of a 
Bigelow Type F Steam Gen- 
erating Unit at the HAT 
CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ICA. This unit is designed for 
50,000 lb. of steam per hour. 


THE 
BIGELOW 
COMPANY 


172 River Street 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 


STEEL 
Shop Stools 
IN STOCK 


immediate Delivery 
© Wood Furniture 
* Storage Cabinets 
® Transfer Cases 
© Chairs & Desks 


Complete 
Executive Furniture 
by 
Doten —Dunton 


BARNEY’S 
450 FRONT STREET 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
7-8129 
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T Slot Receptacle 















































2121 
Telephone Outlet 











No. 2100 PLUGCMOLD 
Capacity: 6 No. 12 R. C. Conductors with 
receptacles installed; 10 No. 12 ° 
Conductors witfout receptacles. 


2127P 
3-Wire Polarized 
Receptacle 


2127H 


we, Midget Twistlock 


Receptacle 

















KNOW 


WiREMOLD 








2127 


Plug Receptacle 


YOUR 


The above typical business office installation 
of PLUGMOLD clearly demonstrates the fine 
appearance and time-saving convenience 
of this proved and practical plug-in-any- 
where wiring system. In this case power is 
supplied to electric calculating machines at 
each desk in one run of PLUGMOLD, and 
the other run carries telephone circuits. 
When desks must be relocated it is a matter 
of minutes to install new outlets or relocate 
those already installed. Industrial type out- 
lets are also available for installations in 
laboratories, engineering departments and 
at factory work benches, etc. Investigate this 
modern. way to put electricity at workers’ 
fingertips. Write for PLUGMOLD bulletins 
and engineering data sheets. 





AND YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 





\ 
THE WIREMOLD CO., HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


of the Backes firm for their produc- 
tion achievement, while Lieut. Col. T. 
L. Hapgood, representing the Army, 
and Lieut. Comdr. William B. Shope, 
representing the Navy, offered their 
salute to the men and women on the 
Backes production line for their splen- 
did record in turning out materials of 
war. 

In bringing the congratulations of 
the citizens of Connecticut, Governor 
Baldwin said that the workers of that 
company must feel proud to know that 
only four per cent of the war indus- 
tries of the entire country have won 
the “E”. 

“I am delighted at the opportunity 
to come here,” declared Senator Ma- 
loney, “to pay tribute to the men and 
women of the Backes firm on their 
outstanding production record which 
merited the Army-Navy E. 

“This 66-year-old company which 
was formerly engaged in the making 

‘ products for the celebration of vic- 
tories has now turned to the produc- 
tion of weapons of war which might 
hasten the day of victory and celebra- 
tion,” he said. 

Lt. Col. Hapgood in presenting the 
award declared that those on the pro- 
duction lines of war plants are doing 
their bit toward final and complete 
victory just as the boys in the front 
lines are making good use of these war 
materials to batter down the foe. 

Herbert W. Patterson, who has been 
connected with the Backes firm for 
52 years, received the pennant on be- 
half of the management. 

C. Burton Backes, president of M. 
Backes’ Sons, Inc., responded with ap- 
propriate remarks in accepting the 
“E” pennant on behalf of the firm. 

The company head declared that 
for 66 years the firm has been engaged 
in making materials for the celebration 
of Independence Day when this coun- 
try gained its liberty, but which now 
has converted its too's to the producing 
of materials for the boys on the far 
flung battle fronts. 

Lieut. Comdr. Shope presented 
Arthur Lussier, a former technical 
sergeant of the 69th Division, U. S. 
Army, who was rendered totally blind 
by Jap shrapnel after having engaged 
in four battles in the Pacific. Lussier 
has since been discharged from the 
service having been taught to make 
use of his talents despite his loss of 
sight. 

Frank Schultz, whose employment 
with the Backes firm stretches over 
a half-century, accepted the award of 
the E emblems for the employees. 








































PRATT AND WHITNEY division 
of Niles-Bement-Pond Company of 
West Hartford recently announced a 
5% bonus based on 1944 earnings to 
be paid to all employees whose names 
appeared on the November 27 payroll. 
Employees who left the company dur- 
ing the year to join the armed forces 
will be mailed their bonus on receipt 
of a letter from their commanding 
officer certifying that they are in 
service. 
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ELLSWORTH A. FRAZEE, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Winsted Hard- 
ware Manufacturing Company, recent- 
ly announced the company’s sale to 
the Reeves Sound Laboratories, Inc. 
of New York, through the transfer 
of approximately 70 per cent of the 
stock. 

Mr. Frazee will remain in an official 
capacity. but Thurlow H. Bronson, 
president, will retire. The company, 
now. busy with war orders, manufac- 
tures in peace time a line of kitchen 
hardware and electric irons. 


xk 


HENRY F. McCARTHY, has been 
appointed executive assistant to How- 
ard S. Palmer, president of the New 
Haven Railroad. 

Mr. McCarthy, passenger traffic 
manager of the Boston and Maine and 
Maine Central railroads, was asssitant 
director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation in Washington until 
recently. 
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DIAMOND HILL MACHINE 
SHOP in Cos Cob, the nation’s small- 
est defense plant, was recently awarded 
its third star for the Army-Navy “E” 
pennant. 

The Cos Cob plant, operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold C. Powers now 
has seven employees. It had but four 
employees two years ago when it was 
awarded the flag for the first time. 

The star was presented by Col. T. 
B. Millard, oft decorated commander 
of a Marine air corps wing and marked 
the first time that a Marine hero had 
made an Army-Navy “E” presentation. 


xk 


D. HAYES MURPHY, president of 
Wiremold Company of Elmwood, re- 
cently issued a statement on the post- 
war outlook for his company. He held 
out strong hopes for substantial peace- 
time business and jobs once wartime 


restrictions are lifted. His statement 
appeared in the company’s official pub- 
lication, the Wiremold Outlet. 

He stated in part, “Just now the 
war jobs that we are doing come first. 
But at the same time we are preparing 
to take care of the Wiremold business 
which we know has been piling up. 
When wartime restrictions are lifted 
new efficiency and better quality will 
insure a return of our Wiremold busi- 
ness with a chance to expand to the 
full extent of our capabilities.” 


x *k * 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE Manufacturing 
Company will shortly begin operations 
in the former Willimantic Silk, Inc. 
plant in Willimantic. Three buildings 
of the latter company have been pur- 
chased by Electro-Motive, whose presi- 
dent is S. N. Rosenstein. Machinery is 
now being installed to produce capaci- 
tators. 


xk * 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Middletown has been 
awarded the Army-Navy production 
award for the third time. 

Carl J. Sherer, vice-president and 
general manager, in making the an- 


nouncement, explained that while Rus- 
sell had completed a major part of its 
production program for the armed 
forces, the company was still doing a 
considerable amount of vital war work. 


x kk 
FRANCIS E. HOUSE, Jr., Bridge- 


port district manager of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, recently an- 
nounced that all government owned 
war plants in Bridgeport and other 
areas will be made available for other 
businesses after the war. 

Mr. House pointed out that the 
program of the corporation will be 
to back up the community programs 
of the chambers of commerce to build 
up local industrial expansion after 
the war and that multiple renting will 
give the local real estate companies an 
opportunity for local capital and local 
enterprise to develop new business in 
the Connecticut area. 


x *k* 
IN THE RECENT ELECTION, 


state proposals to ban closed union 
shops won approval in Florida and 
Arkansas but voters in California re- 
jected the plan. 

The amendments in all three states 
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MANUFACTURERS 


You can have your own 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT WITHOUT 
COST, TROUBLE OR RISKS 
Reputable, experienced export company, 
with efficient sales organization abroad, 
is looking for agencies or other suitable 

arrangements with manufacturers of 


TEXTILES, HARDWARE, CHEMICALS, 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES, GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 

We will develop intensively all foreign 
markets for your products, take charge of 
the whole export procedure and all risks, 
and pay you on regular domestic terms. 
References of other leading manufacturers, 
both inside and outside Connecticut, will 
be furnished upon request. Inquiries in- 
vited. Address “EXPORT”, c/o Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 436 

Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 





We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


i 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 





provided that no person shall be re- 
fused employment because he is or is 
not affiliated with a labor organization. 


xk kk 
A SURVEY made recently by the 
Meriden Manufacturers Association 


revealed tremendous development of 
labor reserves for local war industries 
has been made since January 1, 1940. 
2,016 women, who had no previous 
industrial employment or who had 
been away from factory jobs for many 
years, are still on the job of providing 
ammunition for the war front. 
Thirty-five states outside of Con- 
necticut and 69 towns in this state 
have contributed 3,477 persons in 
helping Meriden compile its record. 


x kk 


A. E. BUCHANAN JR., manager 
of the Technical division, Remington 
Arms Company has been transferred 
to new duties with E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. Mr. Buchanan becomes 
assistant manager of the technical di- 
vision of the rayon department of du- 
Pont with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, Del. G. C. Clifford will continue 
as assistant manager of the Technical 
division of Remington. 


xk 


CINAUDAGRAPH CORP. of 
Stamford was recently awarded a star 
to be added to their Army-Navy “E” 
pennant for outstanding production 
in the war effort. Sherman R. Hoyt is 
president of the company. 


xk * 


THE THIRD ARMY-NAVY award, 
a second star for their “E” flag, has 
been awarded to the Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Company of Stamford. 


xk * 
A NAVY CUTBACK cancelling 


contracts for submarines has cost the 
Electric Boat Company of Groton 
$83,000,000 in cancellations at the 
concern’s Nelseco plant, according to 
a recent article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. Also, the article stated, the navy 
has cancelled contracts for chemicals 
totaling about $2,000,000 with the 
company’s Elco Naval Works at 
Bayonne, N. J. 

The company’s Bayonne plant de- 
veloped the outstanding smoke screen 
used during the war. The article says 
the unfinished business of the com- 
pany amounted to $207,000,000 at 
the end of 1943. 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY was 
awarded contracts amounting to $1,- 
642,967,146 during the government 
fiscal year ending June 30 to supply 
the Army Service Forces with equip- 
ment and ammunition and _ other 
supplies. 843 contracts were awarded 
in this state. 

The Remington Arms Co. of Bridge- 
port received 49 contracts totaling 
$669,674,082, Colt’s Patent Firearms 


Mfg. Co., $131,505,031 and the 
American Brass Company, $122,- 
650,203. 


The specific items of war equipment 
turned out by Connecticut companies 
are for the most part military secrets 
but it is known that the variety of 
the state’s war production is great and 
that these products are in use where- 
ever there is fighting. The Ordnance 
Department has the responsibility of 
rounding up the multitude of items 
required. 

At the start of hostilities, few of 
the manufacturers had the slightest 
knowledge of the ammunition pro- 
duced. The Ordnance Department 
provided the “know-how” and co- 
operated with private industry in solv- 
ing the intricate problems which came 
up in the work that was new to them. 


Ordnance had to find manufacturing 
facilities in a hurry. Wherever possible, 
companies were awarded contracts on 
materials which they were accustomed 
to handle but many concerns were re- 
quired to make an entire new produc- 
tion set up for war materials. 
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YANKEE ingenuity, brought into 
play by a shortage of critical material, 
is making it possible for 3,000 Army 
Air Force gliders to fly to the four 
corners of the earth with cocktail 
shakers on their wings. 


Manning, Bowman & Co. of Meri- 
den, which in peacetime produces 
cocktail shakers among other items, 
two years ago received an Air Tech- 
nical Service Command order for Ven- 
turi tubes. This device, about 10 inches 
long and four in diameter, is made of 
spun metal. Narrow in the middle 
and flaring at both ends, it looks like 
an opaque hour glass lying on its side. 

Venturi tubes have various uses. 
The Air Forces urgently needed them 
on glider wings and, by means of a 
connecting hose, they channel air to 
an air speed indicator on the pilot’s 
instrument panel. 

When needed material to make the 














tubes failed to come through, Percy 
G. Hartnett, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of Manning, and 
Ernest Stableford, plant  superin- 
tendent, got an idea. Some 3,000 pre- 
war brass cocktail shaker bodies stand- 
ing in the stockroom, unfinished for 
lack of chromium coating, were hauled 
out. Approximately 11 inches high and 
only slightly larger in diameter than 
the Venturi tube, they seemed a good 
bet for annealing, redrawing and lath- 
ing down to required specifications. 
The job was rushed through and an 
initial shipment of 3,000 shaker-made 
Venturi tubes went through to Wright 
Field. A short time later sheet brass 
became available and the remainder of 
the contract was carried to completion. 

“We're very proud,” Mr. Hartnett 
says now. “We feel that very probably 
our cocktail shaker was the only one 
to take part in the European invasion, 
certainly the only one to serve as a 
glider part. Before the war, we mar- 
keted this particular shaker under the 
name ‘Grenadier’. After the war, 
when we start peacetime production 


>> 


again, we may call it the ‘Invader’. 
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LEWIS A. DIBBLE, chairman of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and president of the Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Co. of Naugatuck, has 
issued a statement calling for a pay- 
as-you-go system in government and 
suggesting a postwar federal budget 
of $17,000,000,000. 

The Connecticut manufacturer said 
heavy taxes demand economy in gov- 
ernment to the extent of a complete 
reappraisal of all government func- 
tions in regard to their usefulness and 
necessity and pointed to weak con- 
trols in the federal spending system. 

He said he found growing opinion 
for the handling of all spending meas- 
ures through specific taxes or credit- 
covering provisions and suggested that 
perhaps the taxation and spending 
committees of Congress again should 
be joined. 
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JAMES DE CAMP WISE, New York 
attorney and former general counsel 
for the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, was recently elected president to 
succeed the late John A. Sweetser, who 
died last August. Mr. Wise assumed 
his new duties December 1. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Wise is a 
graduate of Columbia Law School and 
has been a member of the law firm of 
Wright, Gordon, Zachry, Parlin and 












































Cahill. During 1940-41 he was a spe- 
cial assistant to the undersecretary of 
the Navy, James V. Forrestal, perform- 
ing work in connection with the ex- 
pansion of the Navy. He has been a 
member of the Bigelow-Sanford Board 
of Directors and of the executive com- 
mittee since 1940. 
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WALTER B. WEISENBURGER, 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
has announced that the organization is 
carrying to the public, for acceptance 
and support, a six-point program speci- 
fying the action that business will take 
to assure jobs and higher standards of 
living in the postwar period. Long- 
range objective of the association’s 
program is to create and put into op- 
eration a process of prosperity during 
the postwar period which will enable 
Americans to “earn more, buy more 
and have more.” 

The public is being fully informed 
of the program in a full scale national 
campaign, the spearhead of which is 
large space advertisements. In these 
advertisements, which began appear- 
ing in every daily newspaper in cities 
of 50,000 and over from coast to 
coast the week of Dec. 11, industry 
goes on record in support of lower 
prices, full and free competition, ex- 
panded production, fair wages and 
more and better jobs for all. 

The six-point program follows: 

1. Offering better values for con- 
sumers by improving production and 
distribution methods, which will make 
available more and better goods and 
will stimulate employment. 

2. Insistence upon full and free 
competition to reduce prices and to 
encourage the establishemnt of new 
enterprises, again stimulating increased 
employment. 

3. Bold investment of risk capital to 
back new enterprises and expand pro- 
duction, which will also make more 
jobs. 

4. Adherence to wage policies which 
give workers a fair reward for work 
accomplished. 

§. Providing better tools and im- 
proved working conditions as an aid 
to higher production and fatter pay 
envelopes for individual workers. 

6. Keeping open all possible ad- 
vancement opportunities for the indi- 
vidual worker, to encourage initiative 
and greater production by assuring 
that such personal effort on the part 
of workers will be rewarded. 
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THE MAIN plant of Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co., Waterbury, one of the 
first companies in the country to re- 
ceive the Army-Navy Production 
Award, has been given a fourth re- 
newal of the “E” honor. Under Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson an- 
nounced the award which will cover 
a period of a year instead of six months. 

Brigadier General Guy Drewry, dis- 
trict chief of the Springfield Ordnance 
Department, in a letter to men and 
women of the company said “the 
splendid record you have maintained 
on the production front has been a 
vital factor in placing our armed 
forces on the road to victory, and I 
know that you will continue your good 
work until the final defeat of Germany 
and Japan.” 


x ** 


J. W. NICKERSON, director of the 
Management Consultant Division of 
the War Production Board, has an- 
nounced the availability of a booklet 
containing various addresses and papers 
delineating the policies and principles 
of the division, including certain 
mathematical and graphical discussions 
of wage incentive plans. The division 
is ready to supply copies of the book- 
let to any interested manufacturer. 
Mr. Nickerson may be reached at the 
division’s headquarters, 5311 Railroad 
Retirement Building, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


x*k 


A NATIONAL program for the re- 
clamation at Army Air Force depots 
of millions of ball and roller bearings 
for military aircraft was announced 
recently by Army Air Force engineers 
and experts of the anti-friction ball 
and roller bearing industry. The an- 
nouncement was made at the close of 
a five-day technical conclave in New 
Britain. 

Attending the conclave were en- 
gineers of the bearing industry and 
bearing specialists of the Air Technical 
Service Command’s 12 depots in the 
country. The reclamation program 
marked the first attempt on the part 
of any of the fighting services or of 
the industry to put back to work the 
many tons of bearings that because of 
their fine precision quality have been 
idle after removal from dismantled 
aircraft. 

Lt. K. M. Glaesner of the A.T.S.C., 
head of the visiting group of Army 
bearing technicians, and D. L. Hol- 
brook, aircraft division manager of 
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THERE'S FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
IN THE QUOTATION, “IF YOU 
HAVE NOTHING TO ADVERTISE, 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR SALE.” 

EVEN IN WARTIME YOU HAVE 
SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE— 
YOUR NAME, SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, POST-WAR PRODUCTS. 
BuT MAKE YOUR PROGRAM 
WELL-ROUNDED, DESIGNED BY 
AN AGENCY WHOSE STAFF IS 
ENGINEERING-TRAINED, WHO 
UNDERSTAND THE TECHNICAL 
AS WELL AS THE SALES SIDE 
OF YOUR PROBLEMS. 

IN SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT, 


THE RECOGNIZED INDUSTRIAL 
AGENCY !S 
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STAMFORD, CONN 


In Electronics 


IT’S ENGINEERING THAT 
COUNTS 


Our experience in electronic 
engineering has helped many 
New England manufacturers. 
A growing demand for this 
service has again required ex- 


tension of our facilities. 
* * * * 


For Industrial Control and 


New Product Design, our 


Electronic Engineering Serv- 






ice is at your disposal. 


ARTHUR T. HATTON 


& COMPANY 


410 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 























PRECISION is all-important in the man- 
ufacture of bearings and measuring one 
ten-thousandths of an inch is easy for en- 
gineers of the industry. George W. Bush 
(left), Fafnir engineer, at the New Brit- 
tain conference on reclamation of bear- 
ings for the Army Air Forces recently, 
shows how it is done to Walter H. Crow- 
der of Oklahoma City, chief inspector of 
the bearing department of the Oklahoma 
Air Technical Service Command. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., host at the con- 
ference, pointed out the conversion 
program also would be tantamount to 
increasing important bearing produc- 
tion by thousands of units daily. 


Maurice Stanley, Fafnir president, in 
commenting on the reclamation pro- 
gram, said bearings are manufactured 
to withstand heavy loads and hours 
of service. But they are precision 
products with component parts made 
and fitted to the most minute toler- 
ances. For this reason, if the main- 
tenance of bearings is to be accom- 
plished, every effort must be taken to 
utilize the same quality control that 
is employed in the manufacture of 
new bearings. 
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JOHN J. EGAN of Bridgeport, vet- 
eran secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor, has as- 
sumed his duties as state commissioner 
of labor and factory inspection under 
an appointment from Governor Bald- 
win. The post carries a salary of $9,000 
a year. 

Mr. Egan succeeds Cornelius . J. 
Danaher of Meriden who resigned the 
eve of the national election in No- 
vember to support the candidacy of 
son, U. S. Senator John A. Danaher, 
who unsuccessfully sought re-election 
to the Senate. 


The appointment of Mr. Egan is 
for the balance of Mr. Danaher’s term, 
which expires July 1, 1947, subject to 
the approval of the State Senate at the 
next regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 
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The new appointee, one of the best 
known men in organized labor in this 
state, for years was an organizer for 
the Machinists International Union 
and has been a leader in the Connecti- 
cut Federation of Labor since his elec- 
tion as vice-president in 1917. Seven 
years later he was selected secretary- 
treasurer and has been re-elected every 
year since. As secretary of the Con- 
necticut Federation he has served as its 
legislative representative and has ac- 
quired an expert knowledge of labor 
legislation and labor laws. 


x kk 


FORMER GOVERNOR John H. 
Trumbull, president; Frank T. Wheel- 
er, vice-president; Henry Trumbull, 
treasurer, and Stanley S. Gwillim, sec- 
retary, of the Trumbull Electric Co., 
Plainville, have resigned, effective Dec. 
31. These men, who also resigned as 
directors, founded the business in 
1899, 


Ex-Governor Trumbull, in explain- 
ing the action, said he and his asso- 
ciates, who have been together for 45 
years, “wished to retire” and get a 
“well earned rest.” The Trumbull 
Electric Co., whose principle product 
is electric control apparatus, has been 
partially owned for 25 years by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Under the new ar- 
rangement General Electric takes over 
full control of the concern. 


Successors to the retiring officers, 
all of whom are veteran Trumbull 
executives, are: president, Elmer Carl- 
son, manager of the branch plant at 
Norwood, Ohio; vice-president in 
charge of sales, Robert Collyer Graves, 
salesman in the New England terri- 
tory; vice-president in charge of man- 
ufacturing, C. A. Bedford; secretary 
and treasurer, Herman Pappenforth; 
assistant secretary and treasurer, Rich- 
ard R. Goodwill. These men took over 
their new duties Jan. 1. 


The transaction, which placed the 
company under full control of General 
Electric, will result in greatly ex- 
panded activity at the Trumbull Com- 
pany in view of the fact General Elec- 
tric plans to double the Trumbull 
units. The expansion will be accom- 
plished gradually by moving into 
Trumbull various departments of Gen- 
eral Electric engaged in production of 
the same lines of manufacture or al- 
lied lines. 



































































We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


_ contractor who has ever called upon the 
Roger Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 


“BACK THE INVASION” — BUY WAR BONDS 
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TRANSFER COMPAR Y 
469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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OVER THE DESK 


AND 


ON THE ROAD 





T is quarter to seven and the 
| a is closed. L. M. 

Bingham and we are the only people 
in the Association headquarters. Our 
*phones are connected with the switch- 
board. A call comes in from a New 
Haven operator “Did you complete 
your call to Mr. Combutt?” We are 
ignorant of the call. Said the operator, 
“Is there anyone else who called for 
Mr. Combutt?” Bingham on the other 
wire, ““No, but with a name like that 
his maker ought to call him!” 


Kite 
FROM TIME TO TIME in this col- 


umn we have called the attention of 
members of the Association to the 
fact that the experience which lies 
within the various committees is really 
worth something to the inquiring As- 
sociation member. We have cited the 
total years of experience of commit- 
tees. 

Here is another one—the combined 
experience of the ten members of the 
Industrial Relations Committee is 221 
years. Why don’t you use it? 
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THE OTHER NIGHT we talked 
with Fredrick Holmes, president of 
North & Judd on the New York-Hart- 
ford train. He mentioned the fact 
that a prominent marine attorney of 
his acquaintance was compelled to take 
sleeping space in the ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel the previous night. On 
the same night we slept on a day- 
bed in the apartment of a friend. The 
fellow who named those things day- 
beds knew what he was talking about. 
They certainly weren’t intended for 
night! 
.-" = 


OVERHEARD at the factory gate— 
“He looks terrible. Just like the pic- 
ture on his badge.” 


Cc. L. EYANSON 
Executive Director 


APPEAR AND APPEAL! Each 
month counsel for the Association 
reads all of the decisions of the un- 
employment compensation commis- 
sioners for the various districts in or- 
der that a check may be kept. A few 
months ago we published in this col- 
umn a full decision of one of the 
commissioners. Since that time we 
have had no similar complaint to make 
but we do know that a number of 
decisions would have been more in 
keeping with the spirit of the law if 
employers had taken the trouble to 
make appearance. We feel a few other 
decisions would have been reversed had 
employers been sufficiently interested 
in good administrative government 
to appeal decisions. 
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OUR FRIEND, W. F. Price of The J. 
B. Williams Co., disagrees with our 
observations on farm odors which pa- 
peared in the September column. He 
even goes so far as to call us a 
“sissy”. He writes—“Your taste, I 
beg your pardon perhaps it is prefer- 
ence, for caring for cow and horse 
manure odors indicates that you have 
softened up and become a sissy. There 
is no body to those odors. They are 
light, aerial, and lady-like. Some pre- 
fer the heavy, oriental smell which 
comes from hog pens. It has weight 
in it, it carries the grunt, and you can 
really tell what is there. If you have 
a bad cold in your head the nostrils 
won’t convey that light cow and 
horse manure odor, but as long as you 
have a nose on your face you can 
always get that heavy, oriental per- 
fume radiating from hog pens.” 


x kk 


IN NOVEMBER we spoke of the 
total length of service of all members 
of the traffic committee. Our foreign 
trade committee is composed of men 
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of real experience in export. The 
seventeen members have a total of 
353 years in their profession. They 
hold monthly meetings. The dates are 
carried in our FOREIGN TRADE 
SURVEY which goes to members of 
the Association regulariy. Why don’t 
you inquire concerning the next 
meeting and attend? All members are 
welcome. 


x kk 
WE OFTEN wonder whether or not 


a fellow ever blows his nose on the 
fancy handkerchief that he carries in 
his front left-hand pocket. Is it a 
blower or a shower? 


zeae, 


WE HAVE WONDERED how many 
people have in their possession the 
first book they ever read. We came 
across ours the other day, “Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn” (Tom Sawyer’s 
Comrade) by Mark Twain, with one 
hundred and_ seventy-four  illustra- 
tions, New York: Charles L. Webster 
and Company, 1885. 

The blue and gold bound volume 
was in our grandfather’s library and 
we became so enthralled that a few 
years later we bought on the install- 
ment plan the complete edition of 
Mark Twain—25 volumes for $25 
(Harper Brothers). We were working 
in a retail store as cash boy for an old 
skin flint who financed us. Our pay 
was $1.50 a weck and our employer 
took 50¢ a week out for Mark Twain. 
That was the last time in our life 
that we bought anything on the in- 
stallment plan. 
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ALMOST EVERY business man 


whom we have met in high places in 
Washington is suspicious of statistics 
as a basis for forming judgments on 
government action. Readers of the 
column may recall General Robert 
Wood Johnson’s remarks. John Han- 
cock, co-author of the Baruch-Han- 
cock report, who was the principal 
speaker at our annual meeting, voiced 
the same opinion. He calls them “sta- 
tistics that are not facts.” 
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IN OUR OPINION, one of the most 


worthwhile movements ever started 
in this country was the 4-H Club. The 
idea was conceived in 1900 by Edward 
C. Bishop who died last month. Years 
ago, we had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Bishop in Lincoln, Nebraska, and 














until recent years, corresponded with 
him. He was one of America’s really 
great men. 
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IF THE EXECUTIVE group in 
Connecticut industry could be in- 
duced to participate, we could put 
on the greatest hobby show of all time. 
Unfortunately our people hide their 
hobbies under a bushel. For instance, 
few know that C. F. Watkins, vice- 
president of the United States Finish- 
ing Company, Norwich, probably 
knows as much as anyone in the United 
States about carrier pigeons. He has a 
“loft” of distinguished carriers. 


J. M. Merrow, president of The 
Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, 
could teach Stradivari something about 
making violins. Some of his are mu- 
seum pieces. 


W. R. Reid, president of the Tor- 
rington Company is an accomplished 
painter in oils. 

Won’t the secretaries of Connecti- 
ticut industrialists write this column, 
telling us of the hobbies of their 
bosses? 
























WE ATTENDED a meeting of Con- 
necticut foundrymen the other day 
and one of our good friends in that 
group who weighs about 230 pounds 
was chiding a mutual friend of almost 
equal weight about his bay window. 
He advised him to get rid of his 
“watch chain” belly. That reminded 
us of an incident in which our father 
was involved. He was a man of no 
mean proportions, standing 62” and 
correspondingly broad, but he had no 
frontal protrusion. He was joshing 
with one of his farmer friends who 
was very broad of girth, “Look at 
me, Joe, I have no big bay window 
on my front.” Joe’s reply floored our 
father, “You know, Charlie, they don’t 
put bay windows on priveys.” 
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OUR OFFICE compiles for the 
United States Department of Labor 
composite labor turnover rates which 
are published by that department, and 
which most Connecticut manufac- 
turers never see. We get regular re- 
ports from selected Connecticut in- 
dustries having a total employment of 


COMPOSITE LABOR TURNOVER RATES 


Voluntary Quits 
Discharges 


Layoffs 


Total Separations 
Accessions 


References on request 


United States 


Connecticut 
+3 a5 
a 4 
Ss ‘7 
6.5 5.6 
6.2 2.9 





Nothing Takes the Place of 
EXPERIENCE 


Over One Hundred Satisfied Clients In New Engiand Since 1931 


STATLER BUILDING 


ORDEN COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


around two hundred thousand. This 
is the report that we are sending this 
month to the department. If we find 
any readers of this column who are 
sufficiently interested to write, we 
will continue publication of such fig- 
ures here. 





LET THE FOREMAN MANAGE 


(Continued from page 10) 


less small, frequently repeated actions. 
No one executive like the personnel 
man or the plant manager can be dele- 
gated to perform this metamorphosis; 
every level of supervision needs to be 
convinced that foremen are manage- 
ment and to treat them as management. 

Specifically, a policy that lets the 
foreman manage should, regardless of 
the company’s size, cover the follow- 
ing basic points: 

(1) sound selection 

(2) continuous training 

(3) adequate compensation 

(4) proper status 

(5) two-way communication 

(6) individual treatment and rec- 

ognition 

Part of industry’s neglect of the 
foreman involves the vital matter of 
proper selection and promotion. More 
attention seems to have been given 
the selection of non-supervisory em- 
ployees, probably because there’ are 
more of them, and because the appoint- 
ment of foremen is usually left to some 
one operating executive. For years men 


_. have been promoted out of the ranks 
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to supervisory jobs on the primitive 
basis of “greatest seniority”, “best 
worker” or “‘boss’s favorite”. As a re- 
sult there are many foremen in in- 
dustry who function well as techni- 
cians but not as managers. These men 
totally lack executive capacity or are 
mentally too hardened to learn. Today 
it is imperative to have a sound, ob- 
jective method of supervisory selection, 
placement and promotion. At the same 
time the incompetent and static fore- 
men should be removed as fast as good 
personnel practice permits. 


Concentrated Training 


Foreman training must be tailored 
to the company and the foreman. Be- 
cause of the unrealistic tendency to 
regard the foreman as everything from 
engineer to father confessor, there has 
been considerable overzealous and mis- 
guided thinking about his training 
needs. The subject matter of many su- 
pervisory training programs is a crazy- 
quilt patched with business adminis- 
tration, government control, social 
psychology, leadership, and what not. 
The theory of such eclectic education 
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is apparently that the good foreman 
should know a little about a lot. Be- 
fore setting up a foreman training 
program it must be recognized that 
the foreman’s job has a definable be- 
ginning and end. As one personnel 
man keenly observed: “The essence 
of such training is the imparting of 
specific information necessary to the 
successful accomplishment of the 
agreed-upon responsibilities. The na- 
ture of the training is the rifle, rather 
than the shotgun, method of hitting 
the target.”* The programs of Train- 
ing Within Industry are an outstand- 
ing example of this approach. 

The purpose of supervisory training 
is to develop better managers through 
the basic methods of the lecture, the 
conference, the direct contact. The 
latter, emphasizing personal example 
and follow-up, is perhaps most con- 
sistently neglected by the foreman’s 
superiors. As for content, why not 
ask the foremen themselves what they 
desire most to learn? In a survey at 
the Radio Corporation of America 
80% of the foremen gave first choice 
to human relations.** The next three 
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topics, selected by a much smaller per- 
centage, were production control, com- 
pany policies and instruction. Under 
the number one topic were stressed 
understanding and treatment of the 
individual worker, delegating respon- 
sibility to subordinates and preventing 
grievances. These same foremen, com- 
menting on training techniques, pre- 
ferred practical case illustrations of 
general subjects like psychology, down- 
to-earth discussion, visual aids such as 
movies and slides, and short, intensive, 
voluntary courses. 


Adequate pay for the foreman is 
that which is commensurate with his 
position as determined by job evalu- 
ation. The foreman with real man- 
agerial responsibility should be paid 
a salary substantially (15%-25% 
higher than the total earnings of his 
highest-paid subordinate. Wherever 
possible the foreman should participate 
in an incentive plan based on more 
production at lower cost. 


To give the foreman proper status 
in the organization, first the bound- 
aries of his job must be sharply drawn, 
and secondly he must be delegated 
specific authority sufficient to carry 
out his specific responsibility. Obvi- 
ously, the amount of authority is de- 
termined by the scope of the job, which 
in turn depends on the size of the 
company. The more levels and divi- 
sions of supervision, the less authority 
for each. There are clear indications 
that the trend toward centralizing 
functions in staff departments is be- 
ing reversed and that the foreman is 
getting back many of them, not for 
the purpose of restoring his throne, 
but in order to facilitate departmental 
teamwork, individual treatment and 


leadership. 


Essential symbols of authority are 
a desk and a telephone, a place to talk 
with employees privately, and a clerk 
if necessary. The foreman should un- 
questionably have the right to accept 
or reject job applicants selected by the 
employment office, and he should be 
the first step in the grievance pro- 
cedure. When a time study is made, a 
piece rate set or a new job evaluated, 
the foreman should be consulted and 
his approval obtained. He should be 
able to recommend pay increases for 
his employees. Under no circumstances 


*“Are Foremen Overtrained?”, Edward Sal- 
ner, Personnel, 1944. 


**“The Foreman Expresses His Training 
Needs”, by W. B. Dominick and J. E. 
Crawford, Personnel, 1944. 
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ought he to be bypassed by a subord- 


inate or a superior. 


The Importance of Consultation 


Two-way communication goes hand 
in hand with proper status. The prin- 
ciple behind keeping the foreman in- 
formed and enabling him to inform 
you is consultative management. Num- 
erous channels of communication 
exist: regular meetings on company 
time, supervisory letters, memos, ques- 
tionnaires, daily contacts. Policy 
changes, orders and other information 
are often given out without advance 
notice or sufficient explanation. It is 
essential that all company policies and 
practices be clearly set down and put 
into a foreman’s manual. Better still is 
to have the foremen assist in the prep- 
aration of such a manual by analyzing 
their duties in relation to standard 
policies and practices and calling to top 
management’s attention any omissions 
or discrepancies. In this way they will 
gain a fuller understanding of their 
position and its place in the organiza- 
tion. In addition, it is wise to have 
foremen represented during contract 
negotiations (or at other management 
meetings which directly concern 
them), not only to present the super- 
visory viewpoint but also to keep all 
foremen fully and quickly informed. 
A few companies have even established 
representative supervisory committees 
to discuss and recommend policy. 


A major aim of the Foreman’s As- 
sociation is a formal grievance pro- 
cedure. The War Labor Board panel in 
Detroit seemed to conclude, in weigh- 
ing the relationship between foremen 
and higher executives, that “manage- 
ment should do less talking and more 
listening”. It is patent that foremen 
are human beings with problems, com- 
plaints, doubts, failings. Their lot is 
to be bawled out when they fall down 
but rarely given credit when they 
come through. They deserve to be 
treated with at least the same amount 
of individual consideration from their 
superiors as they in turn are expected 
to give to their subordinates. Good 
job relations between foreman and su- 
perior consist of praise when due, 
solicitation of the foreman’s ideas, con- 
sultation before the deed, full admit- 
tance of the foreman into the su- 
perior’s confidence, fair and sincere 
dealing day in and day out. Periodic 
merit rating is one tool to bring the 
foreman and his superior closer to- 
gether. Perhaps the major factor in the 
performance of a foreman is the ex- 


ecutive make-up of the superior to 
whom he reports. 

Isolated as he is because of his staff 
function, the top executive is inclined 
to forget or minimize the fact that 
the foreman knows the average worker 
better than any one else. Moreover, 
he is responsible for carrying out all 
company policies and getting the aver- 
age worker to accept them. For these 
simple reasons alone the foreman is 
rooted into the foundation of man- 
agement. For these reasons alone he has 
a valuable and continuous contribution 
to make to company progress. It 
would seem that unionism appeals only 
to foremen in companies where top 
management consistently frustrates 
their desire to belong to management. 
To doubt the foreman’s ability to 
handle his responsibility is to lack faith 
in management itself; to fail to make 
him part of management is inviting 
great trouble and expense. Foremen do 
not want an easier job but the chance 
to do a better job. Yet to an increas- 
ing degree the foreman, as well as the 
worker, is demonstrating loss of pride 
in his work and of confidence in his 
boss. Industry’s answer must be to 
give the genuine foreman his proper 
place on the team, to back him up, 
to show him the goal, to let him 
manage. 





PRODUC-TROL 
“SEEING EYE” OF 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


to accommodate the printing and allied 
manufacturing processes, for the firm 
not cnly makes composition boards 
but the pegs to put into the holes 
and the record forms which go up 
alongside the board and to which man- 
agement looks for expansion of the 
figures the board reveals. In this way 
manufacturers have been able to find 
out for themselves, data about their 
operations, without calling workers 
or foremen away from their jobs. But 
all this involves manufacturing prob- 
lems of major size. Today the Wassell 
Organization employs one hundred 
persons at the Westport plants and 
over a hundred field men, methods en- 
gineers, all of whom he has personally 
trained and with whom he maiatains 
close contact. 
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Today there is scarcely a business 
one could name which does not at 
some point have this visual charting 
method as a base of operations. Take 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation at 
Lockland, Ohio. This concern has re- 
cently put the Product-Trol boards 
to a use which brought it national 
recognition and commendation from 
the War Department. The government 
allotted two years to Wright to re- 
convert from manufacture of the en- 
gine for the B-17 to the engine for 
the B-29, yet using the Wassell in- 
vention, Wright went through the 
ordeal in 105 days and without a day’s 
loss of employment. They have photo- 
graphed their boards at every stage 
of the reconversion process, since no 
precedent had been established for 
them, and they want what they did 
to remain a permanent record when 
the history of the war is finally writ- 
ten. 

In an Army Engineering Supply 
Depot at Columbus, Ohio, efficiency 
was increased 500% as a result of 
the installation of Produc-Trol boards, 
according to the Commanding Of- 
ficer, Lt. Col. Paul H. Startzman. Here 
some 500,000 items are kept in in- 
ventory control. Before the Wassell 
product was introduced, the depot 
kept a maze of ledger sheets and in- 
dex cards over which a corps of clerks 
pored and took off summaries about the 
operations. But with the introduction 
of a visual technique, the officers in 
charge could picture each day’s work 
and know where pressures had to be 
applied in order to speed materiel on 
its way to each convoy rendezvous. 
And this is no small job when one con- 
siders that everything is handled here 
that contributed to the success of the 
Army’s engineers in preparing for our 
invasion, in mending roads, in throw- 
ing bridges across streams and in lay- 
ing roads and paths through tons of 
rubble. The smallest item on the board 
is the thread of a black widow spider, 
milked on the premises and used in 
precision engineering equipment; the 
largest item is a three-ton blade for 
a tank-dozer that knocked German 
pillboxes into a cocked hat. 

On other inventory boards, the 
Army and Navy have been able to 
locate vital replacement parts for 
machinery put out of commission at 
the front. Planes have left factories on 
time because the men making them 
looked at Produc-Trol boards and 
knew where they should be in their 
manufacturing progress every day, 
perhaps every hour. Labor pools were 
















































effectively maintained at wanted levels; 
stock piles were kept at efficiency 
marks because everything was recorded 
visually in a central chart room in 
the plant and management saw its life- 
line extended to the most remote part 
of an operation and a perhaps hitherto 
unsuspected bottleneck removed. 

In three years the Wassell Produc- 
Trol board has grown from an infant, 
cradled in the inventor’s own dwelling, 
to an important war industry. Some 
20,000 boards have been turned out 
for some 4,000 war plants, and more 
will come through to supply manu- 
facturers who are already envisioning 
peacetime services to the community 





and who want to see their projects in 
visible form where statistics can be 
studied, charted, interpreted and in- 
tegrated into an operational plan. 
The first seven boards the Wassell 
family made were laid aside as ex- 
perimental; the eighth board went in 
a suitcase to Washington where the 
inventor showed it to the Army Ord- 
nance Department. It was this eighth 
board that really put Wassell into 
business and added another star to 
the Connecticut industrial flag. The 
business today does a million a year and 
as priorities are lifted and as con- 
verted-to-peace concerns are freed 
to launch into consumer avenues, there 
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will be an upswing for Produc-Trol 
to new heights. 

Already sales executives are pur- 
chasing the system to plot and chart 
their programs for civilian usage. De- 
voe and Reynolds Co., Inc. is one 
concern which already has its selling 
project worked out via pegs, holes 
and strings. Mr. William H. Mathews, 
vice-president in charge of trade sales, 
uses the visual control system to show 
a breakdown of anticipated sales by 
item, enabling him to press the dis- 
posal of merchandise in which there 
is a superior profit, instead of merely 
driving for sales volume. He also uses 
the visual charts to give him an over- 
all picture of each of his selling areas. 
Using a white peg with a flowing 
string to indicate ideal sales opera- 
tions, he divides a master board into 
100 holes for 100% of volume. Thus 
when his sales year is set up at hole 
one, it stretches 100 holes to the right. 
As a monthly quota is assigned, he 
measures his percentages in holes. 5‘ 
of quota means the white peg is moved 
§ holes to the right of zero, etc. Thus 
he has a daily cumulative picture of 
what his quotas are and how they are 
working out. He is enabled to spot 
territories which develop their quota 
early and to assist those where loss 
might otherwise result. “Just another 
phase,” says Mr. Mathews, of “don’t 
let a bottleneck bottle. Get in there 
in time to keep your stuff going 
through.” 

While many planes, factories, min- 
ing and lumber plants, motor car and 
ordnance operations, rubber manufac- 
turers and shipbuilders have used Pro- 
duc-Trol in quantities, the system is 
just as effective for the small manufac- 
turer who must play tomorrow’s game 
with tomorrow’s dice, if he wants to 
stay on top. We grew up, industrially, 
in this war. We learned how to handle 
vast projects and how to add up vast 
sums. Technological advances will re- 
main; our yardstick may have smaller 
areas to measure, but it will be a just 
and an accurate measurement and 
those whe cannot see where they are 
and look where they are going might 
just as well drop out of the race now. 
Those who remain in, and are willing 
to use the same stiff tests we had ap- 
plied in war, will survive and glori- 
ously. One test is: visual scheduling 
of jobs and being willing to face the 
truth. Produc-Trol not only gives a 
picture of things as they are; it makes 
impossible the distortion of facts and 
figures. In short, it is the mirror into 
which industry must look. 
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THIS GRAPH demonstrates how in ‘“‘Case No. 1” (see page 14) the true sales potential 
value of each territory was established enabling the sales manager to set quotas he 
could defend. The chart clearly shows which territories were being intensively culti- 


vated and which were being “thigh spotted”. 


WHAT SALES RESEARCH CAN 
DO FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURER OF CAPITAL GOODS 


(Continued from page 14) 


tative information as the basis of de- 
cisions. 

The job was completed in exactly 
three months. Cost $5,000. Annual 
sales of company $6,000,000. Adver- 
tising budget $50,000. Thus for some 
of the most valuable information they 
had ever possessed on their sales opera- 
tions, they paid less than .1 of 1% 
of one year’s sales. Actually the value 
of this research would stretch over 
a period of several years. 


Case No. 2. A manufacturer 
aircraft fastening devices. 


of 


Problem. To determine the present 
status and future possibilities of an 
entire industry he was in competi- 
tion with. Should he expand into 
some of the fields served by this in- 
dustry as protection for his own com- 
petitive position? 

What was the state of technical de- 
velopment as to products, manufac- 
turing facilitic&, and engineering re- 
search abilities of this industry? What 


was the financial picture of the in- 
dustry? 


Solution. This procedure followed 
a somewhat conventional research pat- 
tern in which the work is divided 
into three steps. First, the gathering 
of source data. In this case it con- 
sisted of a thorough search of the 
technical and business press covering 
a pericd of several years for all data 
relating to this particular industry. 
In the course of this inquiry a list of 
tentative contacts was established. 

The second phase of the inquiry in- 
volved actual contacts in the field. 
During the course of this work we 
reviewed all the source material we 
could find by visiting general li- 
braries and the libraries of technical 
societies, publishers, business and eco- 
nomic organizations. We also investi- 
gated government agencies including 
the Library of Congress, Federal Trade 
Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Bureau of Standards, 
Treasury Department, U. S. Merchant 
Marine, War Production Board, and 
the engineering division of the War 
and Navy Department. 

We sat in at trade association 
meetings. We toured “competitive” 
plants and talked to executives in the 
industry. We visited research founda- 
tions working on industry develop- 
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ments. Raw material suppliers, dis- 
tributing organizations and ex-sales- 
men were interviewed. 

From the data collected, all care- 
fully classified and indexed and re- 
viewed, we could see where any gaps 
existed in our picture of this industry. 
These were filled in. In all, upward of 
150 contacts were made. 


The third and final phase of such 
an inquiry is the analysis of all data. 
We are now ready to write the report. 
In doing so the order of presentation 
follows a familiar formula. First, the 
history of the industry is presented. 
This is important as it indicates the 
basic traditions and circumstances of 
the business which may be reflected 
in its present state and future possi- 
bilities. Next, its present manufac- 
turing characteristics are considered. 
Then in order are considered present 
and future markets, engineering re- 
search facilities to meet new oppor- 
tunities, analysis of the product it- 
self in terms of quality and cost, past, 
present and future merchandising pol- 
icies of the industry, trends in con- 
sumer demand, an appraisal of its 
management abilities, and finally a 
detailed analysis of the balance sheet 
position of the industry coupled with 
a graph in the form of a cross-over 
chart showing the relationship of all 
fixed and variable expenses with the 
profit and loss position corresponding 
to various levels of physical capacity 
from 1932 to 1943. 


The report ends with a recommend- 
ation for action based on these broad 
findings and the client’s objectives. 
It is not difficult to make an intelli- 
gent decision based on such a com- 
prehensive analysis. The report was 
also used as the basis of a banker’s 
report for the purpose of securing the 
necessary underwriting of a bond is- 
sue. 


Time to complete. Four months 
with full time services of one man 
and about six weeks of another man’s 
time. 


Cost. $11,000 including all travel- 
ling expenses. Current sales of this 
client were in very substantial eight 
figures. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
of all the costs of operating a modern 
business none so nearly approaches the 
principle of a premium on insurance 
that will pay off as long as the busi- 
ness lasts, as money spent for sound 
business and sales research. 


TRANSPORTATION 


PRESENT STATUS OF FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS:—At the time of 
the passage of the Freight Forwarder 
Act (Part IV of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act passed May 16, 1942), 
Congress decided that freight for- 
warders had the same general status 
as other shippers and, therefore, could 
not lawfully participate in joint rates 
with carriers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. However, such rates had been 
in effect for a considerable period of 
time. Accordingly, the freight for- 
warders were permitted to continuc 
to participate in joint rates with motor 
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carriers for an additional period of 
eighteen months following the passage 
of the act or until November 16, 1943. 


Provision was made in the Freight 
Forwarder Act for assembling and dis- 
tribution rates which would permit 
the freight forwarders to enjoy motor 
truck rates for pickup and delivery 
services on a scale somewhat lower 
than the local rates provided it could 
be shown that such lower rates were 
justified from the standpoint of cost 
of service. 


As November 16, 1943 drew near, 
the freight forwarders asked for an 
extension of time during which the 
joint rates with motor carriers might 
be continued. The motor carriers took 
no part in this controversy but ulti- 
mately, with shippers’ support, Con- 
gress permitted a further extension of 
eighteen months or until May 16, 1945 
At the present time (six months be- 
fore the expiration date) the freight 
forwarders have again indicated their 
intention to request a further post- 
ponement. 


At a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, it 
was voted to oppose any further ex- 
tension of the expiration date, largely 
on the ground that the freight for- 
warders had made no serious attempt 
to have assembling and distribution 
rates established to displace the joint 
rates. It was recognized that motor 
carriers are reluctant to establish as- 
sembling and distribution rates on a 
basis lower than the local rates at a 
time when more traffic than they can 
handle is available to them on the basis 
of the full local rates. 


xk 
TREMENDOUS WARTIME IN- 
CREASE IN RAILROAD TRAF- 


FIC:—The Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads 
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has reported that railroads are now 
handling about two and a half times 
the amount of freight traffic and 
more than four times the volume of 
passenger business that they did be- 
fore the war. The report stated: “They 
are carrying virtually double the load 
of the first World War, and they are 
doing it with a fourth fewer freight 
cars, about a fourth fewer passenger- 
train cars and a third fewer locomo- 
tives than in 1918. The reduction in 
freight cars alone amounts to about 
600,000 units.” 


=x * & 


AIRLINES POST WAR STATUS: 
—There are two phases of airlines 
transportation that are highly con- 
troversial at the present time. The first 
is the question of whether or not air 
transportation has developed suffici- 
ently so that its regulation, along with 
that of railroads, motor trucks and 
water lines, should be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Today the airlines 
are regulated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board which, in addition to the issu- 
ance of certificates of convenience and 
necessity, also carries on promotional 
activities intended further to develop 
air transportation. There is apparently 
no thought that there should be any 
change in the promotional program 
now conducted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board but the suggestion has 
been made on numerous occasions that 
the regulation of rates, fares, classi- 
fication, services and practices should 
be transferred to the Interstate Com- ~ 
merce Commission. 


The other question that is receiving 
the attention of those interested in 


transportation involves the possible 
ownership or control of airlines by 
surface carriers. There is one school 
of thought that the ownership and 
control of one form of transportation 
by another would tend to retard the 
growth and full utilization of new 
forms of transportation. On the other 
hand, there is apparently an equally 
large group that believes that it should 
be permissive by law for operators 
of one form of transportation to con- 
trol another form in order that a 
complete, coordinated transportation 
service might be available for the con- 
venience of the public and, further- 
more, that such control would not 
unduly restrict competition between 
the various forms of transportation. 








CARTELS vs. PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE:—The subject of cartels—to 
permit or to prohibit—appears des- 
tined to be one of the most difficult 
problems for which a solution must 
be found if the peace is to be main- 
tained, 

On this subject the ‘Final Declara- 
tions of the National Foreign Trade 
Council” says: “Foreign trade, like 
domestic trade, is so vast and complex 
a thing that the needs and desires of 
millions of people everywhere can only 
be fulfilled if tens of thousands of in- 
dividual traders go out to seek the 
sources and the markets from which 
the aggregate of a nation’s commerce 
is compounded. The willing buyer and 
the willing seller must not only be 
permitted to get together; they must 
be encouraged to the maximum to do 
so. There must be neither private 
agreements nor government monopo- 
lies operating in restraint of trade. 
There must be reasonable freedom of 
action under broad controls established 
by law and not by bureaucratic man- 
date. There must be freedom of oppor- 
tunity, open to all, to buy and sell in 
the best markets. 

“This Convention holds that our 
foreign trade objective in the United 
States can only be achieved by reliance 
upon that system of free private enter- 
prise which has served historically as 
the basis for our prosperity; encouraged 
and supported, as it must be, by con- 
structive governmental policy and ac- 
tion. To trade with peoples who follow 
a different philosophy of government 
and trade, it is not necessary to dilute 
our own traditional methods of gov- 
ernment and trade. On the contrary, 
we should firmly maintain the strength 
and virtues of the American way of 
life.” 

The Indian Delegation to the Inter- 
national Business Conference caused a 
commotion when they submitted to 
the conference a series of searching 


EXPORT 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 
Foreign Trade Dept., 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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questions on the role of cartels in post- 
war international trade. Their views 
were diametrically opposed to those 
held by a large segment of both British 
and American interests. 

India’s deep interest in international 
cartel operations disclosed a wide 
cleavage between large and small na- 
tions on one of the most basic issues 
under discussion at the conference. 
That issue is whether the world is pre- 
pared to countenance the cartel as an 
international coalition of either private 
or governmental interests which would 
be allowed among other things, to fix 
prices upward or downward in world 
marketing operations. 

Although a possible area for agree- 
ment between the British predilection 
for government-operated cartels and 
the American conception of the 
“good” private cartel exists in the pos- 
sibility of providing an international 
organization to regulate cartel opera- 
tions, India’s sharp challenge has sug- 
gested that half the world, not to 
speak of the average American, may 
balk at polite acceptance of cartels in 
anything like their present form. 

On the other side of the question, 
The Netherlands delegation declared 
that cartels are necessary for the ex- 
pansion of business. Some Washington 
officials say that the final success in 
smashing German’s historic ability to 
muscle in on world trade, hinges 
largely on plans for international 
agreement against cartels. 

However, the  inter-departmental 
committee of the Business Conference 
calls attention to the declaration of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull and suggests a world agree- 
ment or treaty outlawing these inter- 
national combines on the grounds of 
restricting trade. 

Others hold the view that an open 
market must mean a “buyers” market” 
with low, cut-throat prices resulting 
in cheap wages, etc. These foreign 
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traders hold the view that industrial- 
ized selling nations must form cartels 
if they are to be able to sell at a profit 
—they claim that these nations must 
choose to have “their penny or their 
cake but not both”. 

Clear thinking and a fundamentally 
sound approach to the subject of 
Private Enterprise vs. Cartels is sorely 
needed if a solution that will maintain 
peace is to evolve. 


GUIDES TO THE SELECTION 
OF A WAGE 
INCENTIVE PLAN 


(Continued from page 11) 


however, niay involve injustices, 
likewise attempts to meet every 
exigency tends to over compli- 
cate. Workers should understand 
the effect of their own efforts on 
their earnings. 

2. The plan should definitely in- 
crease production as well as 
wages. 

3. There should be no appreciable 
increase in the item labor costs 
of the operations performed by 
the workers to whom the plan 
is applied. 

4. Production standards, where 
practicable, should be developed 
from detailed time studies. Clear 
and definite standards eliminate 
future difficulty and misunder- 
standing. 

5. The plan should provide for the 
changing of production stand- 
ards whenever changes in method, 
materials, equipment or other 
controlling conditions are made 
in the operations represented by 
the standards. In order to avoid 
misunderstandings, the nature of 
such changes should be made 
clear to the Union, or some other 
channel should have the oppor- 
tunity to appeal through some 
type of grievance machinery. 

6. In general, the production stand- 
ard should be established by man- 
agement as the amount of work 
performed per unit of time by a 
normal qualified operator under 
normal conditions. 

It should be remembered that a 
wage incentive plan releases forces act- 
ing on two of the most potent factors 
in labor relations: wages and effort ex- 













































































pended. Therefore, in establishing such 
a plan all available scientific and en- 
gineering ability should be used, com- 
bined with the sympathetic attitude 
toward the human relations involved. 

A wage incentive plan may be a 
dynamic and constructive force for 
increased production or it may be a 
means of disrupting labor relations 
and actually lowering production. 
Therefore, management should realize 
that incentive plans must have the 
continued attention of top executives 
and should be especially careful in the 
selection of the individual or indi- 
viduals who are to install the plan. 

So many results may be obtained 
from the installation of a good incen- 
tive that industry is fast accepting 
their installation as a “must.” 

From the selection of the proper in- 
centive, management may not only 
receive a means of redgicing costs while 
increasing wages but may also avail 
themselves of vital controls which are 
invaluable in bidding on new contracts 
and bringing to light excessive costs 
and burdens which may otherwise have 
remained hidden. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY 
JOB EVALUATION 
WAGE INCENTIVES 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL 





R. B. BROWN AND COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


410 ASYLUM STREET 
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PERSONNEL 


F interest to personnel directors 

is a new publication, Special 

Aids for Placing Military 
Personnel in Civilian Jobs, which 
has recently been issued by the Divi- 
sion of Occupation Analysis, WMC. 
It is available from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., price $1.00. 

William Graham Sumner, the Yale 
sociologist, advanced the idea that 
“the times make the man” and not 
that “the man makes the times.” It 
is not difficult to apply this theory 
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during a war period, and because of 
it many personnel departments are 
scratching their heads what to do with 
the former -warehouse clerk now a 
leader of men, a colonel with combat 
ribbons for action in the South Pa- 
cific, or the former machine operator, 
now a captain, and accustomed to the 
enormous responsibility of the crew 
and hull of an expensive bomber. 

These are spectacular examples of 
the fast rise of men to leadership under 
the catalyst of war. Their reabsorption 
into the slower pace at home will be 
accomplished slowly but surely, com- 
plicated, perhaps, by an unconscious 
unwillingness on their part to accept 
the more prosaic tasks of the civilian. 

For the great majority of returning 
men and women of the armed forces, 
the transition will not be so drastic, 
and from the individual and psycho- 
logical point of view, will not present 
undue wear and tear on the person- 
ality. They want to get home, go back 
to school, open up a business, or get 
a job. For many of these millions of 
veterans, the above book has been de- 
vised. Its main purpose is to indicate 
to job counseling and _ placement 
people how military experience may 
be utilized in a return to civilian life. 
Taken into consideration are these 
three facts: that many men just out 
of high school have had no specific 
occupational training or experience to 
fit them for a return to civilian work 
life (because of this their military 
training and experience may furnish 
a significant source of information for 
placement purposes); many service 
people have physical disabilities; and 
the fact that many men have been 
dissatisfied with both their prewar and 
military occupations and need guid- 
ance in choosing a new civilian vo- 
cation, 

Many men are performing military 
jobs, training for which immediately 
equips them for related jobs in civilian 
life. For instance, a master mechanic, 






















































trained in the army, can perform re- 
lated civilian jobs ranging from master 
mechanic to magnaflux inspector. In 
this particular Army classification, the 
book lists over 50 related civilian job 
classifications, outlines additional train- 
ing required, physical demands of the 
job, and working conditions. Service 
jobs are keyed to code numbers as de- 
scribed in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles of the War Manpower 
Commission. The physical demands 
are outlined to aid in placement of 
the physically handicapped. 

In all over 23,000 civilian occupa- 
tions are listed, evidence of the com- 


pleteness of the study. The book 


makes a fine addition to the library of 
a personnel department. 


x wk * 
NINETY PER CENT of service- 


men interviewed on demobilization 
feel that preference should be given 
to men who have been overseas and 
men with dependent children in pri- 
ority of separation for service. It is 
planned to issue an adjusted service 
rating card to all enlisted personnel 
after the defeat of Germany. On this 
card will be scored the following four 
factors, which will determine priority 
of separation: (1) Service credit, based 
upon the total number of months of 





Army service since September 16, 
1940; (2) overseas credit, based upon 
the number of months of service over- 
seas; (3) combat credit, based upon 
the first and each additional award to 
the individual of the Medal of Honor, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Legion of 
Merit, Silver Star, Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, Soldier’s Medal, Bronze Star 
Medal, Air Medal, Purple Heart, and 
Bronze Service Stars (battle-participa- 
tion stars) ; and (4) parenthood credit, 
which gives credit for each dependent 
child under 18 years up to a limit of 
three children. The values of the point 
credits will be announced after the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe. 





ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





USINESS is being told today that 

selling prices must be maintained 

at present levels or reduced if 
possible. If selling prices are increased 
it will be the start of inflation with 
all of its dire results. 

At the same time we are being told 
that present high rates of wages must 
be maintained if our country is to 
grow and prosper. Returning veterans 
must be re-employed (rightly so) but 
some of these men will find it difficult 
to readjust themselves to the more re- 
fined conditions and of turning out 
production at the rate they previously 
did. Some go so far as to suggest that 
when the production of war goods is 
sharply reduced or eliminated the 
workers will still take home the same 
wages even though fewer hours are 
worked and production is less. 

With living costs up and new com- 
petition entering the field the sales 
division will want a higher expense 
budget and an increased staff in order 
to obtain the company’s share of avail- 
able business. 

With selling prices held at present 
levels and production and selling costs 
increasing what will be left for profit? 

To be sure we are being promised 


that corporate income taxes will be 
reduced and we will be allowed to re- 
tain some of the profits we are now 
paying in taxes but this so far is only 
a promise. 

It, therefore, becomes necessary for 
management to become more profit 
conscious than ever before. Some profit 
may be found in unusual places, a little 
here and a little there which when 
added together may result in a tidy 
sum. 

One spot that might be overlooked, 
which in a fair size business could re- 
sult in substantial savings, is the mat- 
ter of reports. 

It costs money to prepare and pre- 
sent reports. It takes time by execu- 
tives to read and digest reports. Quite 
often someone wants a report for a 
certain reason and after awhile even 
though the need for this information 
is no longer there the report is con- 
tinued as a matter of routine. A 
simple report is sometimes expanded 
to such a point that the true signifi- 
cance is lost or buried in a mass of 
other details. 

Our suggestion or “hint” is, there- 
fore, that a careful review be made 
of all reports to see what ones can be 
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eliminated or simplified which will re- 
duce the cost of preparation and give 
the recipient more time that might be 
used to better advantage. 

Don’t go too far in the elimination. 
Look for simplification or more useful 
reports. 

A report to be of value must be 
simple, preferably short and must be 
timely. In your study you might even 
find that one or two new reports will 
help pave the way to better control 
or reduction of costs. 

The main point is, “be more profit 
conscious now than ever before.” 


x *k * 
The January meeting of Hartford 
Cost Accountants will be held at 


Farmington, January 16, 1945. The 
speaker, Dr. Alphonse Perren, Nestle- 
Unilac, Stamford, Conn. Subject: 
Historical Progress of Cost Account- 


ing. 


STORAGE 
TANKS 


6 (10,000 gal.) tanks 
(7’ x 34’) 

2 (6,000 gal.) tanks 
(8’ x 16’) 

1 (2,500 gal.) tank 
(7 =<¥)} 

1 (2,000 gal.) tank 


(5°4” x 12’) 


We also have a selection of smaller 


sizes and several high pressure 
tanks. We have a variety of open 
top tanks, chemical tanks, all sizes 
and shapes. All our tanks are air 
tested and guaranteed. 


D. & C. EQUIPMENT CO. 


10 Edwards St., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Tel. 7-5000 













BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the previous month. 





business activity in Connecticut 

declined for the ninth consecutive 
month to an estimated 59.6% above 
normal. The index has fallen off 36 
percentage points since the first of 
1944, 22 points during the last four 
months. With the exception of freight 
shipments, all components registered 
small] decreases from September figures. 
The United States index of industrial 
activity also declined in October 
moving down slightly to an estimated 
38.5% above normal. The national 
index has fallen off gradually, de- 
clining 10.5 percentage points in the 
past eight months. 

A summary of cumulative war con- 
tracts received by the various states 
during the period June 1940 to June 
1944 shows that Connecticut, with 
1.3% of the country’s population, 
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has received about 3.8% of the sup- 
ply and facility contracts. The total 
value of contracts placed in this state 
is somewhat more than 7 billion dol- 
lars out of approximately 16 billion 
for the New England states and 184 
billion for the nation. On a per capita 
basis, Connecticut continues to hold 
first place with a figure of $4,096. 
The October index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories de- 
clined to an estimated 97.3% above 
normal. This is the first month in 
which the manhour index has been 
less than 100% above normal since 


November 1941, a period of nearly 
three years. The highest wartime peak 
was reached in July 1943, when the 
standing was 170.1% above normal. 
From that point the index fell off 
gradually until July of this year and 
then dropped sharply during the last 
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four months. An analysis of reports 
from approximately 200 Connecticut 
concerns shows that manhours worked 
declined 19% between September 1943 
and September 1944. This decrease 
is accounted for by a falling off of 
17% in employment and a drop of 
2% in average hours worked per em- 
ployee. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Connecticut fell off in 
October to an estimated 57.2% above 
normal. In a survey of the Connecti- 
cut labor market as of October 15, 
the State Manpower Director dis- 
closed that many industrial centers 
were still experiencing a labor short- 
age. The state as a whole, has lost more 
than 55,000 workers during the past 
year, due chiefly to Selective Service. 
women returning to their homes, and 
out-of-state workers returning to their 
home states. In Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford employment has declined about 
16,000 and 15,000 respectively, with 
many of the workers leaving those 
cities. 

The War Manpower Commission 
points out that if the European war 
continues into 1945, Connecticut will 
face a serious labor shortage in es- 
sential war manufacturing industries. 
It is anticipated that during the last 
two months of 1944 the following 
labor shortages will exist: Ansonia, 
500 workers; Meriden, 1,900; New 
Britain, 1,900; New Haven, 1,800; 
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Torrington, 600; and Waterbury, 
3,400. Other cities listed as being in 
need of additional workers are: Bris- 
tol, Norwalk, Norwich, and Stamford. 
Some of the principal products in- 
volved are: aircraft parts, brass, 
electrical equipment, machinery, rub- 
ber and textiles. 

One source of labor supply which 
is growing in importance is the re- 
turn of World War II veterans to 
Connecticut industry. The placement 
of released service men by the United 
States Employment Service has in- 
creased until it now amounts to about 
750 a month. In August and Sep- 
tember jobs were found for 845 and 
727 veterans respectively. From Jan- 
uary 1 through September of 1944, 
U.S.E.S. placed approximately 5,000. 
An announcement was made in Oc- 








tober to the effect that returning vet- 
erans and physically handicapped per- 
sons have been released from employ- 
ment ceilings, retroactive to the time 
when hiring controls were established 
a year ago. 

The index of freight shipments origi- 
nating in eight Connecticut cities rose 
in October to 34.4% above normal. 
From January 1 through October, 
1944 total tonnage forwarded from 
eight stations was about 12% under 
shipments for the corresponding period 
of last year. However, 1944 tonnage 
is some 66% above the amount shipped 
during the first ten months of the 
prewar year, 1940. The index of 
freight shipments has moved within 
a narrow range during the past five 
months whereas manhours worked and 
factory employment dropped rather 


QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 





QUESTION: Will you kindly tell 
me whether employees who are paid 
on commission come under the 
jurisdiction of the War Labor Board 
or the Salary Stabilization Unit? 


ANSWER: If the salesmen are paid 
on a straight commission basis— 
that is, if they are not under salary 
and have no drawing accounts— 
jurisdiction is determined by the 
total earnings in the employer’s last 
accounting year ended prior to a 
proposed adjustment. If those earn- 
ings were $5,000 or less, the War 
Labor Board has jurisdiction, and if 
the earnings exceeded $5,000, per- 
mission for adjustment must be 
sought from the Salary Stabilization 
Unit. If the employee was on a 
salary plus commission basis, the 
basic salary determines jurisdiction 
regardless of the total earnings. If 
the basic salary is $5,000 or less, the 
War Labor Board has jurisdiction, 
and if the salary is over $5,000, 
jurisdiction is in the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Unit. 


Counsel 


The question is a little more com- 
plicated with regard to employees 
who have a drawing account. The 
Salary Stabilization Unit has ruled 
that if the commissions exceed the 
drawing account the actual commis- 
sions determine the jurisdiction. 
However, where the commissions are 
less than the drawing account, the 
drawing account determines juris- 
diction if the employee is not re- 
quired to repay to the employer any 
amount which he might draw under 
this drawing account in excess of 
his actual commissions, but juris- 
diction is determined by the actual 
commissions earned by the employee 
if he is required to repay to the em- 
ployer any amount by which his 
drawing account exceeds the actual 
commissions. 

It should be remembered that 
commissions are considered as salary 
and if the salesman qualifies as an 
executive, administrative or profes- 
sional employee and is not ‘a member 
of a union, he is subject to the Sal- 
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sharply. This would indicate that, in 
spite of labor shortages, the produc- 
tion and movement of war goods has 
continued at a high level. 

The October index of construction 
work in progress was estimated at 
77% below normal. Building activity 
now is at the lowest level of the 
present war years and within five per- 
centage points of the depression low 
reached in February 1935. The de- 
cline in residential construction is 
emphasized by comparing the 5,000 
square feet of floor space authorized 
in September of this year with the 
244,000 for the same month last year 
and the 1,617,000 in September 1942. 
Non-residential building in September 
dropped from 658,000 square feet in 
1942 to 232,000 in 1943, and to 93,- 
000 in 1944. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Of Connecticut 
InpustRY, published monthly at Hartford, 
Conn., October 1, 1944. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

County oF HartTForD SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
L. M. Bingham, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the Connecticut INpustry and 
that the following is, to the best o fhis knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc. of the aforesaid publica- 
tion, for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in Section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

1. That on the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Editor ° : ° ‘ L. M. BiIncHAM 
Publisher _. MaNuracturers’ Assoc. oF Conn. 
Managing Editor a C. L. Evanson 


2. That the owner is the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, officers of which are 
as follows: 

AvFrep C. FuLver, President, 32 Colony Rd., 

West Hartford. 

D. Hayes Murpuy, 9 West Hill Dr., West 

Hartford, Conn, 

C. L. Evanson, Sec. & Asst. Treas., 47 Nor- 
wood Road, West Hartford. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also. in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holiders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, and other securi- 
ties than assostated by him. 

L. M. BincHam, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 

of October, 1944. 

M. T. Montgomery, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Feb. 1, 1945. 


ary Stabilization Unit Jurisdiction 
even though his annual income may 
be $5,000 or less. 


QUESTION: May I raise an em- 
ployee’s wages above 40¢ an hour 
without approval of the War Labor 
Board? 


ANSWER: Yes. The War Labor 
Board has recently amended General 
Order No. 30 which allows an em- 
ployer to raise an employee’s wage 
or salary up to 50¢ per hour without 
special approval of the War Labor 
Board. This new ruling does not re- 


quire that employers must raise em- 
ployees’ salaries to 50¢ per hour but 
merely gives them permission to do 
so without further approval. Also, 
such increases up to 50¢ per hour 
need not be counted under the “S 
and 10” rule for merit and length- 


of-service increases under General 
Order No. 31. 


QUESTION: In re-employing a re- 
turning veteran, should I grant him 
increases ordinarily given automati- 
cally for continued employment in 
the same manner as if he were em- 
ployed by me during the time he 
was in the armed forces? 


GENE RALQ@PELECTRIC 


ANSWER: A returning veteran is 
entitled to length-of-service in- 
creases which his job may have car- 
ried during his absence, and in hir- 
ing a former employee upon his dis- 
charge from the service, War Labor 
Board approval is not required to 
include such«increases in his wage 
or salary. 


The Government permits 
repairs, and we are in 
position to make them. 


Also, we have service 

contracts. QUESTION: If an employee works 
on a holiday designated in Executive 
Order No. 9240 and then works 
more than 40 hours in the week, 
must he be paid time and a half for 
the holiday and also*time and a half 
for work in excess of 40 hours for 
that week? 


Write or phone 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 


ANSWER: The amount paid for 
work on a holiday may not be offset 
against overtime payable under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and in 
the Walsh Healey Act for any other 
day or portion of the work week. 


Hartford 2-1789 
Bridgeport 3-5787 


Waterbury 4-3319 


Today manufacturers are asking themselves: What 
are we going to be up against in the switch-over from 
war to peace-time production? How about our old 
customers? Where are the new ones? What about a dis- 
tribution plan? What advertising should we do? 


No one has all the answers to the questions about pro- 
duction and selling which manufacturers are puzzling 
over during these eventful days. But there are certain 
preliminary steps that can be taken now which we, 
with years of experience, are competent to assist with. 
We invite manufacturers in the Hartford area to in- 
quire about the service we as advertising agents are 
prepared to render. 


MANTERNACH, Inc. 


172 HIGH STREET » HARTFORD, CONN. 
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IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Seer? 
Waterbury 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Divi- 
sion New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Aircraft Div 


New Haven 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Chance-Vought 
craft corp 
Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp Jewett City 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos , 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet pack- 
ing and wick) Bridgeport 

Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies, Small 

The Greist Manufacturing Co. New Haven 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

The Bristoi Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshiclds, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


alls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller Stamford 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes ° 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors ove. 


Binders Board 


ristol 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewcll Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
ivision, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts. stove) Waterville 
Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 
Aircraft 
Geo W Fleming Co 
Boxes 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 


Bolts and Nuts 


Wallingford 


shipping containers) Portland 
Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


New Haven 
New Haven 


National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
S Curtis & Sen Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co fiddletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Middletown 
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_ Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods. 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterb 
Brass Goods ee 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 


The Donnelly Brick Co New Britain 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Stafferdville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 


The Wiremold Co 
Sheathed) 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
anvas Products 


(electric, 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 


New London 


aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 


McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wileox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
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Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


ay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B’’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
Time Corporation 


Waterbury 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


The United States 


Clutch Facings 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 

Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and _ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Crucibles & Refractories 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 


single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporaiton 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Haven 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 








Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Draperies 

Palmer Brothers Co New London 

Drop Forgings 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 


The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 


The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 

Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 
Electrical Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 


Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 


Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
artford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 


Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 

The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Sargent and Co New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 

FELT—AIll Purposes 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 

Glenville 
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Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


' Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
Th John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


t New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co 


Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Haven 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstalll Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scevill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries ; 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 

Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 

The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 


Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 


cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gages) Hartford 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zerol Bevel) 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, natie, Deas) 
risto 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
face, internal and special) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Brdigeport 
Hardware 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co 


New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden 


& Co Inc (marine heavy 


and_industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 


Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 





















ee 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Brothers Inc 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 


200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Danbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwelll Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 


The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 


Malleable Ton Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


Homer D. Beacon Falls 


Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
ollow Screws 


The Allen Manufacturing Co 


New Britain 
Hartford 


(Advt.) 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp, 
aterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
pene, 
The Raybestos Div of aybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
y Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet tae Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 

Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Inc (designers, 


colonial 
Milford 


Lehman Brothers 
lithographers) 


; Lighting iy 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 


engravers, 
ew Haven 


Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


or New Britain 
The Dsiihier Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
—— New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


M A D E I 





Locks—Trunk 
— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


New Britain 
The ;= Hardware Co 


Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Machinery 

The Fenn Manufacturing Company 
(Special) Hartford 

The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 

Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) | 
Mystic 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 


The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 

and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machine Work 

Geo W Fleming Co. Wallingford 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 


work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mull machinery) Torrington 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (pre- 
cision parts) Hartford 


Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 


New Haven 


New Haven 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 


drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 


mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
F Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 


Stamford 
New Britain 


The Autoyre Co (small) Oakdale 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Milk Bottle Carriers 

The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


ew Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
“ Watertown 
ou 


M is 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
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Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

¢ Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 

mercial and industrial) Stamford 

The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Paints and Enamels 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 

Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Portland 


o Inc 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
, Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
Parallel Tubes Mystic 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Pharmaceutical Specialties Mystic 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 

Pipe Meriden 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 


and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Inc (300# AAR) Plainville 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
The Hartford Chrome Corporaiton Hartford 


Pleters’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 

Plumbers’ Brass Goods 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & pga Co Hartford 


Pres 
The Standard Meahinget” Co (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) ystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 

_ Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 

Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
1 aver St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
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Pyrometers 
(recording and _ controlling) 
Waterbury 


The Bristol Co 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G. & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


Hartford 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 


perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 


Refractories 
Howard Company 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Regulators 

Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


kanthal) Retainers Southport 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) 3ridgeport 
Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Compacy 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 


Manchester 


copper) Bridgepe~ 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhatta 
Inc (iron) Bridgepo. * 
(Advt.) 
. Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
Untied States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


Stratford 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 

Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales-Industrial Dial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 


Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
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Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 

New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 


Waterbury 

The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Scythes 

Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp, Manufacturing 

Division (Job and Production Runs) 

New Haven 

Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 


Dextone Company New Haven 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 
Waterbur v 


Smoke Stacks 
The Big-low Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 

The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 

soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 

The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 

precision stampings) New Haven 

Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Special Springs & Wire Forms 
New England Spring Mig Co Unionville 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 


Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
, Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs—Furniture 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 

Springs—Wire 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 

Plainville 


Oakville 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company 
Stair Pads 


Palmer Brothers Company New London 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibre, Cellulose, 


Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
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Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp : Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Steel— Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 


Stamford 


New Haven 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotto, Products Co Inc East Killingly 

Surgical Rubber Goods 

The Seamless Rubber Company 

Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 

Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischeff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 


Jewett City 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 


The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers. Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Ine Hartford 
Timing Devices 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Tools Waterbury 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Tht Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 

The Gong Bell Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 
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Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Tubing—Condenser Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 


Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Turret Lathe Products 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300# AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 


Ventilating Systems 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


The Fenn Manufacturing Company (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 


non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 















































J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 

Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing : 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


icks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid. heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 


Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
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Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Waterbury 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co e Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 


Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Reynolds & Co (cotton, rayon) Norwich 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 





BROAD HOSPITAL CARE 
PLAN ANNOUNCED BY 
“BLUE CROSS” 


(Continued from page 12) 


tection at a time when he would be 
least able to pay hospital bills. After 
careful study it was determined that 
fees could be reduced for unemployed 
members without jeopardizing the plan 
from an actuarial standpoint. 

The board of directors of the Blue 
Cross, as in the case of the former 
plans, serve without pay in the public 
interest. Harry B. Kennedy, president 
of Hoggson & Pettis Manufacturing 
Company in New Haven and one of 
the pioneers in the hospital plan move- 
ment in the state, is president of the 
new board. Mr. Kennedy was presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Plan for Hos- 
pital Care since its organization in 
1936. 

The other new directors are: Rev. 
Eugene P. Cryne, Waterbury, Secre- 
tary; George R. Willis, New Haven, 
Treasurer; Solomon Elsner, Hartford, 
Roger S. Sperry, Waterbury and Edwin 


A. Harris, Norwalk, Vice-Presidents; 
Harry B. Curtis, Oliver T. Osborne, 
Walter J. Stapleton, Bridgeport; Fuller 
F. Barnes, S$. Russell Mink, Bristol; 
James D. Biggs, Danbury; Frederick 
M. Daley, Derby; Wilmar Allen, M.D., 
Wallace E. Campbell, H. Gildersleeve 
Jarvis, M.D., Most Rev. Maurice F. 
McAuliffe, D.D., William H. Putnam, 
Hartford. 

Edgar Fauver, M.D., Middletown; 
Richard L. White, Louis W. Young, 
New Britain; D. Spencer Berger, James 
A. Hamilton, New Haven; Earle W. 
Stamm, Harold W. Wellington, M.D., 
New London; Robert N. Brough, Rus- 
sell Frost, Jr., Norwalk; Clarence E. 
Thompson, Stamford; Francis H. 
Griffiths, Torrington; J. Harol Root, 
M.D., Waterbury; Joseph B. Riordan, 
Willimantic. 


80 Blue Cross Plans 


The Blue Cross emblem indicates 
approval by the American Hospital 
Association. There are 80 such ap- 
proved plans throughout this country 
and Canada. While all these plans are 
entirely independent they manage to 
be mutually helpful through a Blue 
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Cross Commission which acts as a co- 
ordinating agency and a clearing house 
for exchange of ideas. 

Membership in these plans total 17,- 
000,000 persons. A number of plans 
have undertaken medical or surgical 
plans or both while the ultimate aim 
of all is to provide as complete care 
as possible for the greatest number of 
people through voluntary, group ef- 
fort. 





SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR! 
A bill, paid by the Blue Cross, is good 
medicine. 

























FOR SALE = RENT = WANTED 


WANTED—Building 200’ x 100’—one story—high ceilings—heavy 
floor load—east of Connecticut River. Otherwise 10 acres of land with 
sidetrack possibilities for building purposes. Address R. E. 163. 


WANTED—Manufacturer interested in modern brick building, high 
ceilings, 15,000 to 30,000 sq. ft. for use as aluminum foundry and 
machine shop. Location desired in lower Connecticut. Address R. E. 
164. 


WANTED—Firm to draw some conical steel “shells” or shapes, about 
14 inches in diameter, and about 1214” deep—along with a number of 
other smaller items of similar manufacture. Presses to do this work 
should have a stroke of 24” or more, and be capable of receiving a 
blank of 28” size. Address M. T. W. 164. 


WANTED SUBCONTRACTORS—interested in doing work on 
various commercial gun parts on a post war basis—gun parts will 
require AA 3 priority—if subcontractors are successful in price and 
quantity, there is every indication of permanent connection—potential 
subcontractors should have power milling, hand milling, drill press 
profiling capacity. Address M. T. W. 165. 


WOODWORKING FACILITIES AVAILABLE—Now making in- 
tricate boxes to close tolerances for field communications sets—Ex- 
perience in laminated woods and construction of unusual wooden de- 
vices and receptacles. Address M. T. A. 233. 


MACHINE TIME OPEN—Have been machining parts for several 
large concerns in Connecticut during the past four years and now have 
open time on turret lathes for sub-contracting—Also engine lathe and 
milling capacity. Address M. T. A. 227. 


FOR SALE—2 HRT Bigelow Boilers—built 1920—210 H.P. capacity 
—Design Pressure 132 lbs.—flush front for hand firing but equipped 
with Flynn & Emerich Huber Stoker—one stoker purchased in 1937 
and the other in 1939. Boilers now in use and can be seen operating. 


Must be sold at once to make room for installation of larger capacity 
boiler. Address S. E. 535. 


WANTED—Two (2) Number 20 Bliss Inclinable Presses or equivalent 
—individual motor drive preferred—230 volt 2 phase required. Address 
S. E. 540. 


FOR SALE—Kewanee Steel Boiler, Type: C, Low Pressure Capacity, 
Steam Boiler, 10,040 Sq. Ft.—Heating Surface, 591 Sq. Ft.—Width of 
boiler, 54 Inches—Over-all length of boiler, 116% Inches—Over-all 
height of boiler, 99 Inches—Equipped for oil or coal firing. Address 
S.- 2. Si. 

FOR SALE—2—7' KVA Westinghouse Transformers 2200 volts 
primary, 110/220 volts secondary, Type C, Style 75094, Rebuilt and 
filled with oil; 1—3” GX Niagara Water or Syrup Meter, No. 023192, 
with Air Trap; Complete set of Grates for 125 H.P. Scotch Marine 
Boiler, consists of Firing Front with Firing and Ash Pit Doors, Ash 
Pan, Bridge Wall Casting, set of ABC Shaking Grates; 16—Roof 
Trusses for a building having a 50’ x 0” span—made up and knocked 
down ready for shipment—general description and blue print fur- 
nished on request. Address S$. E. 577. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 100,000 pounds of 19/32 square SAE 
1015 Hot Rolled Steel Bars 10’ long—75,000 pounds of 13/32” round 
SAE 1060 Wire, straightened and cut to 14 foot lengths—5,000 pounds 
of 5/16 x .093 hard drawn Strip or wire in coils, SAE 1020—approxi- 
mately 2,000 pounds of 4%” round X4130 Alloy Steel. Address S. E. 
576. 

WANTED—Strip Coiler with rolls about 3” x 24”. 
577. 


Address S. E. 


FOR SALE—Stoker—Riley-Jones Single retort side dumping type 
for bituminous coal—16 sq. ft. grate area—equipped with hydraulic 
drive cylinder and straight line ram—complete with power unit— 


forced draft equipment and automatic controls—used less than one 
year. Address S. E. 57. 


WANTED—Motor driven squaring shear 52 to 60” wide with ca- 
pacity of about 10 gauge sheet. Address S. E. 586. 
WANTED BY MANUFACTURER—Several small or medium size 


power presses, with or without roll feeds, either straight or inclinable, 
motorized or plain. Address S. E. 589. 


FOR SALE—Small baler which can be seen at 313 Mill Street, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, price $75.00. Address S. E. 590. 


FOR SALE—1 Freeman Stoker—Model C-35A used one season, min- 
imum coal feed 117 lb. per hour—maximum 350 lb. per hour. Coal 
hopper capacity 750 lb. Rating based upon 11,000 B.T.U. coal—Net 
standing radiation steam 8,420 square feet—Hot water 13,472 square 
feet—Horsepower 80. Stoker is practically new. Address S. E. 592. 


PERSONNEL 


SELLING AGENCY—Wants several complete lines for introduction 
in Texas and Louisiana to wholesalers and jobbers of hardware, mill 
supplies, plumbing and automotive supplies, as well as marine, oil weil 
and refinery supplies. Excellent references. Address Post Office Box 1150, 
Houston, Texas. Address S. A. 1. 


SALES REPRESENTATION—Retiring Army Captain, former elec- 
tric generator manufacturer, desires mechanical and electrical lines to 
represent as a manufacturer’s agent in the Rocky Mountain Area— 
experience as a buyer of materials used in manufacturing as well as 
salesman and sales manager for a number of years are qualifications and 
sound reason for the best representation of your lines. A native of the 


mid-West, age 35, has traveled this territory for a number of years. 
Address S. A. 2. 


DISTRIBUTOR of nationally known product, desires additional 
line. Can give complete sales coverage in State of Connecticut and 


Western Massachusetts and all of New England if necessary. Address 
> A. 3: 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—Over 25 years of practical experience 
as mechanical engineer and consultant in plant and product engineering 
—processing—material handling—special machine and tool design— 
research and new development. Address P. W. 1263. 


CREDIT MANAGER—for company offering a real opportunity for 
future advancement-—15 years’ experience—age 39. Address P. W. 1283. 


SALES—age 41—past five years in insulation field—previously invest- 
ment sales. Address P. W. 1285. 


TREASURER, COMPTROLLER, OR ASSISTANT TO PRESI- 
DENT—Background of wide executive experience in finance and 
accounting, and work with others in every phase of industrial manage- 


ment—30 years experience industrial accounting—age 52. Address 
P. W. 1289. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—College graduate 
(woman) who has Master’s Degree in field of industrial, public rela- 
tions—more than 12 years personnel experience—Good personality— 
organization ability. Address P. W. 1295. 


FACTORY MANAGER, PRODUCTION MANAGER, PUR- 
CHASING AGENT—Age 44—Family—Engineer trained—manu- 
facturing, executive experience—qualified to organize and manage 
every phase of activity for the most exacting and demanding man- 


agement—Now employed by front rank automobile manufacturer. 
Address P. W. 1300. _— 


INDUSTRIAL SPECIALIST AND CONSULTANT—Available for 
permanent executive position—experience acquired by making many 
plant studies for increasing production by using better production 
methods and improved personnel practices—General Manager of stove 
manufacturing plant several years. Address P. W. 1304. 


SALES PROMOTIONAL SUPERVISOR—21 years active experi- 
ence in retail, wholesale and specialty sales field—Can conduct train- 
ing programs and promotional sales campaigns—Presently employed 
in Industrial Relations and Personnel work as director—Desire position 
with opportunity for advancement with established company—College 
graduate—Married—3 children. Will work on salary or commission 
with drawing account. Address P. W. 1305. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE—Lifetime experience— 
New York and New England—in Law and Personnel—Labor—Union 
relationships—methods and practices (including actually working with 
labor)—seeks position where assistance in Labor-Policy forming and 
directing is desired. Address P. W. 1314. 
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ACCURATE CONTROL 
witH SIEW/EK DESIGN 


With overall Tool Design coverage, from 
Cutters to Index Milling Fixtures, SIEWEK 
can provide you with Accurate, Dimensional 
Control, absolutely necessary for Modern 


Production Methods. 


gutsy, SIEWEK ENGINEERING DIVISION 


OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
209 PEARL STREET HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


Complete Engineering Staffs in Hartford, Conn., and Springfield, Mass. 





CCUM ICME NCCC 
in your local newspaper? 


Your printed lite rature 


1s going to need a major 


overhauling one of these 
days. Why not give it 
some thought now? 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford ‘. Connecticut 


OUR THANKS — FOR 2,049 
TELEPHONES 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS and industrial plants in 
war-busy Connecticut use thousands of telephones. Be- 
cause telephones are very scarce now, we have made 
many surveys in industries and offices, in cooperation 
with the owners and managers, to try to spot any 
telephones that might be spared. By making one tele- 
Phone do the job of two and thus accepting consider- 
able inconvenience, Connecticut business has released 
to us during recent months 2,049 instruments. We, in 
turn, installed these telephones for people who were 
on our waiting lists. 


It was published recently in all daily 
papers throughout Connecticut . . . 
and expresses our appreciation to 
Connecticut business for its valu- 


able assistance to us in our efforts eo ew eee ee 


° oo i ee Re He ce Oe 
to ease the serious shortage of 


much-needed telephones. Again... 


our thanks! 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY . , 
SATIRE 6 OEE EA RG A 


Tue Case, Locxwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1945] CoNNECTICUT 
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